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THE CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston 
Erected by the Second Society of Universalists in 1925 
at a cost of $800,000 
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Dr. John S. Lowe has been called to be pastor and the 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway to be assistant pastor in place of 
Dr. S. H. Roblin, who has retired, and both have accepted. 
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Letter of Dr. Etz on the Pension 


Dear Fellow-Minister: 

For some time the question of a min- 
isters’ pension fund has been before us as 
a church. A plan for contributory pen- 
sions was adopted at the Providence Con- 
vention in 1923, and later was included in 
the Five Year Program. It developed, 
however, that such a plan failed to secure 
the support of a large number of ministers, 
with the result that at the Hartford Con- 
vention in 1927 the following recommen- 
dation was adopted: 

““We recommend that the action taken 
at the Providence Convention in 19238, 
authorizing the Board of Trustees to es- 
tablish a Ministers’ Pension Plan on a 
contributory basis, be rescinded, and that 
in its place there be established a Min- 
isters’ Pension Plan on a non-contributory 
basis. 

“We further recommend that the 
Board of Trustees be empowered and in- 
structed, in accordance with such rules, 
terms and regulations as it may deem 
proper, to begin payments not later than 
April 1, 1928, to ministers and mission- 
aries entitled thereto, the amount of such 
payments to depend upon the income 
available for such purpose from year to 
year. To this end the Trustees are author- 
ized to use the income from the Washing- 
ton L. Cooper Fund and the Gunn Min- 
isterial Relief Fund as in the discretion of 
the Board may be deemed advisable, such 
payments from the two latter funds being 
hereby declared to be for ministerial aid 
and relief. 

“We further recommend that the 
Board of Trustees confer with the officials 
of the various State Conventions relative 
to their immediate co-operation in this 
matter, and prepare, in collaboration with 


them, a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
pension plan which will include the min- 
isters and missionaries in our entire fellow- 
ship.” 

In accordance with the above recom- 
mendation the Trustees of the General 
Convention have voted that pension pay- 
ments be made to every minister in full 
fellowship who has reached the age of 
sixty-eight years and who has served at 
least twenty-five years in the Universalist 
ministry. Only the income from funds 
held for this purpose is available, as present 
plan contemplates no payments on the part 
of the ministers. 

By further vote of the Trustees, pen- 
sions were to begin on April 1, 1928. In 
checking our records we find that, under 
the conditions established, you are entitled 
to the payments agreed upon. We are, 
therefore, enclosing a check for $32.50 as 
payment covering the quarter April 1 to 
June 30, 1928. Future quarterly pay- 
ments are contemplated, the size depend- 
ing upon the income available. 

Checks are being sent to every minister 
whose records are on file at Headquarters 
who fulfills the requirements of the plan. 
No attempt has been made by the Pension 
Committee to determine individual needg 
nor have applications for payments been 
asked for from those desiring payments. 
The thought has been that a pension plan 
must apply without discrimination to all 
who are eligible. 

It is hoped that the funds in the hands 
of the Convention may be speedily in- 
creased so that larger payments may be 
made in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 

August 13, 1928. 


Good-will Work Among Jews and Christians 


The movement for good-will between 
Jews and Christians received a fresh im- 
petus in the election, announced recently, 
of an executive secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America for special work in the field of 
Jewish-Christian relationships. The new 
executive is Rev. Everett Clinchy, who for 
several years has been the minister of the 
College Church at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Mr. Clinchy is well known in religious 
and educational circles because of the “‘in- 
tercollegiate parleys on education,’’ which 
he developed at Wesleyan University and 
which he has organized annually during 
the last five years. The annual parley 
was designed by Mr. Clinchy as a means 
of encouraging undergraduates to ask 
questions about American college educa- 
tion in the presence of experts and to 
point ways in which students could partic- 
ipate in solving educational problems. 
Twenty colleges sent representatives to 
each of these parleys. 


The Federal Council’s Committee on 
Good-will between Christians and Jews, 
under which Mr. Clinchy will do Lis future 
work, represents one of the more recent 
developments in the program of this fede- 
ration of twenty-eight denominations. 
The committee was created about four 
years ago, for the purpose of cultivating 
better understanding between adherents of 
the two faiths and providing practical co- 
operation in social and international tasks. 
Its former executive secretary was John 
W. Herring, who has resigned to take up 
work in the general field of adult educa- 
tion. The chairman of the Committee is 
Rev. Alfred Williams Anthony, who was 
chiefly responsible for the undertaking of 
this work by the Federal Council of 
Churches. Closely co-operating with the 
Federal Council in this program is the 
National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, a body made up of leaders of the 
two groups under the chairmanship of 
Roger W. Straus. 

(Continued on page 1149) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. ns 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. LOWE 


LL changes bring sadness, and not only his close 
associates but a large number of people through- 
out the country will feel sad when they read 

of the resignation of Dr. Lowe announced in this issue 
of the Christian Leader. Especially his close friends 
at Universalist Headquarters will miss Dr. Lowe, as 
he has been an unusually co-operative official and an 
unusually cheery, optimistic, friendly comrade. That 
he is not going far from Universalist Headquarters, 
that he may be seen often by those who have worked 
with him, and that his great fund of knowledge of our 
denomination will be quickly available to those who 
carry on our general work, is a matter of satisfaction. 

Likewise it will be a source of great joy to Univer- 
salists generally to know that the historic Second So- 
ciety of Boston, facing an emergency caused by the 
retirement of Dr. Roblin, will have Dr. Lowe as leader 
and Mr. Greenway as assistant. 

We give elsewhere a sketch of the service of Dr. 
Lowe as General Superintendent for the past eleven 
years; we do not attempt to summarize that service 
here. To an unusual extent, the administration of Dr. 
Lowe has been free from personal conflicts or internal 
divisions. Criticism there has been, to be sure, not 
widespread and not unfriendly, but the churches as a 
whole have been with him in what he has tried to do. 
And he has had some hard nuts to crack. Generally 
these have been financial nuts. It is greatly to his 
credit that, disliking the task of raising money, he has 
taken off his coat and gone to work at these hard, 
thankless jobs at the call of the Board. 

There has been no part of Dr. Lowe’s work which 
has counted more than his preaching tours—especially 
the trips where he has covered the greater part of a 
state, met the leaders in their homes, and proclaimed 
the message of Universalism at country cross-roads 
as well as in city churches. Such trips have given 
him a wide acquaintanceship all over the country, and 
that acquaintanceship has been capital to draw on in 
settling difficulties and disputes and in planning new 
work. 

In all his relations with other churches Dr. Lowe 
has been broad and friendly. He has stood four- 
square on the platform of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity. He has helped make the program. For 
all the broader, finer, co-operative movements of the 


future slowly coming towards us, he must be given 
his full share of credit. 

In all the years of Dr. Lowe’s service as General 
Superintendent, his closest friends have realized that 
his heart really was in the pastorate. He has seen that 
only as these local churches do their work day by day 
can any progress be made in realizing the ideals of 
Christianity. His friends have known that he has 
planned to go back to the work for which he was edu- 
cated as soon as opportunity presented and as soon 
as he could get his release. That time has come. No- 
body should indulge in regrets. He has put his best 
into his office, accomplished real things, and now, with 
ripe experience and full strength and enthusiasm, 
tackles one of the hardest problems in organized re- 
ligion, that of the modern city church. We indulge in 
no lengthy farewells. We use the brief form employed 
so constantly among friends in all the, allied armies 
during the World War: “Good-by and good luck.” 

* * 


THE QUESTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
HE resignation of Dr. John Smith Lowe as 
General Superintendent of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, brings the question of the 
development of the superintendency as a policy to 
the front once more. In one form or another there 
have been State Superintendents for many years. The 
Universalist churches have had only three General 
Superintendents, Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, Dr. Wm. H. 
McGlauflin, and Dr. Lowe, and the service of these 
three men covers a period of approximately thirty 
years. ; 
There is no question but that in the beginnin 
there was a considerable party in the Universalist 
Church which wanted the superintendency to grow in 
dignity, influence and legal power until it should be- 
come a kind of bishopric. We even had those among 
us who would have been glad if we could have changed 
the name of the office from General Superintendent 
to Bishop. As a full generation has passed that move- 
ment has disappeared. It was condemned to failure 
from the beginning because the Universalist churches 
are congregational in tradition, in practise and in ac- 
tual form of government. The seat of authority is in 
the local church. The local churches are glad to 
respond to suggestions or appeals from central agen- 
cies, but just as quick to resent orders, or appeals that 
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are made so emphatically that they can be interpreted 
as orders. In several of the states, with the develop- 
ment of the General Superintendency there has gone 
along a movement for the strengthening of the State 
Superintendency. This has counteracted the tendency 
to extend the powers of the General Superintendent. 

As it has worked out practically, the General 
Superintendent has been both a field agent and an 
office man for the Universalist General Convention. 
In addition at Headquarters we have had the General 
Secretary as office director of a large part of the work 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

The three men who have filled the office of Gen- 
eral Superintendent have differed widely in personality 
and equipment. Each has contributed something to 
the office that the others did not possess. Each has 
extended the influence of the office in a different 
direction. Each has contracted the boundaries of the 
office in other directions. 

From the beginning we have sympathized with 
the policy of superintendency in the Universalist 
Church. Through it isolated Universalists and iso- 
lated churches are kept in touch with the general 
movement, new churches are started, dying churches 
are revived. We never have had the slightest sym- 
pathy with the movement to make the General Super- 
intendent a kind of bishop, nor so far as we know 
have any of the men who have occupied that position. 

More and more Dr. Lowe has come to realize. 
and the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention have come to see, that the General Super- 
intendent must be essentially a field man. There is 
no justification, In a denomination of the size of the 
Universalist, for two competent executives at Univer- 
salist Headquarters looking after the work of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. The office of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent more and more must be in the 
field, co-operating with the State Superintendents, 
preaching for them and even if necessary spending 
weeks at a time in growing places where there is oppor- 
tunity to accomplish a real work. We sympathize 
sincerely with the policy of the Board of Trustees in- 
formally expressed by individual members, not to fill 
the position of General Superintendent at present, but 
to call on Dr. Etz to carry on the general work alone 
until after the Washington Convention, and save 
thousands of dollars, especially needed this year when 
there are so many extra demands upon the finances of 
the Board. 

More and more we see, or think we see, a ten- 
dency among the Universalist churches to regard the 
President of the General Convention as the head of 
the denomination. For some years we followed the 
policy of making him merely the moderator of the 
biennial sessions of the Convention. Now we are 
turning more and more to him as a speaker with the 
General Superintendent for special occasions and as a 
director of many of the affairs of the church. 

After all, forms of organization are not matters 
of first importance. The essential thing is to have 
some one who sees opportunities, and who is willing 
to take responsibilities, fill gaps, meet emergencies, 
and carry on. Given such a man in any organization, 
it will go. Without such a man it will lag. He may 
- be called a Field Agent, a Bishop, a President, a 
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Superintendent, or what not. Happy is the organiza- 
tion that has him. 

But while forms of organization do not stand 
first, they are important. When they fit the work, 
friction is at a minimum and the machine does the 
best work of which it is capable. 

* x 


DR. ROBLIN AND THE OLD SECOND SOCIETY 


FTER a service which began Jan. 10, 1892, Dr. 
Roblin now retires as pastor of the Second So- 
ciety to make way for Dr. Lowe and Mr. 

Greenway. A long and interesting pastorate comes 
to anend. A new chapter opens for the old church. 

There are few churches in the world where the 
ministers have served so long and successfully as in 
the Second Society. In a period of 110 or 111 years 
the church has had only three senior ministers—Hosea 
Ballou, A. A. Miner, Stephen H. Roblin—an extraor- 
dinary record. The famous Dr. E. H. Chapin served 
the church for a little over two years as the associate 
of Hosea Ballou, and Dr. Miner succeeded him as asso- 
ciate when Chapin was called to New York. The pas- 
tors have served for an average of thirty-six and two- 
thirds years. 

The plans for the immediate future agreed upon 
are as follows: Dr. Coons as State Superintendent as- 
sumes responsibility for the services at the Church of 
the Redemption for the opening weeks of the fall. 
Dr. Roblin will return from his home in Picton, On- 
tario, in time to fill the pulpit Oct. 21 and Oct. 28. 
Dr. Roblin then will be granted leave of absence by 
the trustees of the State Convention and the trustees 
of the Second Society with salary, until June 25, 1929. 
At that time his resignation becomes effective. The 
State Convention thereafter will give Dr. Roblin a 
retirement allowance of $2,000 a year. 

Mr. Greenway will begin work Oct. 1. Dr. Lowe 
will take charge Nov. 1. 


* * 


THE PENSION FUND IS STARTED 


OR years, we have been talking about a pension 
fund for our older ministers. Now we have it. 
There is no more money in the fund than there 

has been. There is less, for payments have been made 
out of it. But the significant thing is that the fund is 
now launched. It is a going concern. It is doing the 
business it was ordained to do. 

In August, 1928, the General Secretary, Dr. Etz, 
sent out checks to fifty-two ministers who were quali- 
fied to receive them. That is they were (a) sixty- 
eight years old, (b) had been in the Universalist min- 
istry at least twenty-five years. Nothing was said in 
the letter of the General Secretary about sending the 
money back if the men and women did not need it. 
But immediately the checks began coming back. 
Those who were so situated that they could get along 
without the money asked that their checks be added 
to the principal of the fund. 

The checks were not large, but already we have 
received intimations that they were of great help to 
some of our veteran ministers. And all of our minis- 
ters, young and old, needy and independent, will be 
cheered by the thought that a pension fund at last 
has been established. 
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We wish to urge our resourceful people to bear 
this fund in mind when they make up their list of 
charities and when they make their wills. Here is a 
way to help poor and proud people who have given 
their lives to others, without hurting their pride or 
self-respect. Here is an opportunity to strengthen the 
morale of the ministers. Here is a chance to serve 


humanity. 
* * 


THE CLARA BARTON GUILD 
N an editorial recently we gave credit to the 

Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 

sachusetts for summer outings work at the Clara 
Barton Home. The burden of that work is carried by 
groups of young women throughout the country 
known as Clara Barton Guilds, which form a depart- 
ment of the W. N. M. A. 

The Clara Barton Guilds and the Massachusetts 
Young People’s Christian Union conduct the camps. 
The Woman’s National Missionary Association, own- 
ers of the farm, may be called the grand patrons of 
both groups. 

Soon there will go to the publishers a new young 
people’s life of Clara Barton, written by her nephew, 
the distinguished Lincoln biographer, Dr. Wm. E. 
Barton. Again we shall be reminded how close to 
the heart of Clara Barton was all social service work. 
She would rejoice in the summer work at her old 


home. 
* * 


THE GREATER BLASPHEMY 


NDER an old statute of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the penalty for violation of 
which originally was death, Dr. Horace Meyer 

Kallen, a distinguished author and scholar, was 
charged with blasphemy. The specific utterance al- 
leged to be in violation of the statute was: “If Sacco 
and Vanzetti were anarchists, so were Jesus Christ 
and Socrates and others.” 

Dr. Kallen, a former professor at Harvard and 
Clark Universities, now attached to the New School 
of Social Research, of New York City, was called to 
Boston to attend the funeral of his mother. In this 
city he was invited to address a meeting of 2,000 
orderly, well-behaved people who assembled to com- 
memorate what they consider the martyrdom just a 
year ago of two alleged criminals. The astute and 
cultured police department, after deciphering the long- 
hand notes of two literary officers, laid its information 
before the law officers. These gentlemen solemnly 
decided that a crime had been committed. Hence the 
warrant. 

The warrant was withdrawn a day or two later, 
and the court announced that it had been sent to 
the police by mistake before the matter had been 
fully investigated. 

It may help us understand this remarkable and 
interesting incident if we ask ourselves the meaning of 
blasphemy and of anarchy. Broadly speaking accord- 
ing to the Century Dictionary ‘any impious or pro- 
fane speaking of God and of sacred things is blas- 
phemy.” Blackstone is more specific: He defines it 
as ‘‘denying the being or providence of God, contu- 
melious reproaches of our Saviour Jesus Christ, pro- 


fane scoffing at the Holy Scripture, or exposing it to 
contempt or ridicule.” Kent put it in five words: 
“maliciously reviling God or religion.’”’ Chief Justice 
Lemuel Shaw defined it as “speaking evil of the Deity 
with an impious purpose to derogate from the Divine 
Majesty and to alienate the minds of others from the 
love and reverence of God.” 

To convict Dr. Kallen, therefore, the govern- 
ment of Boston probably would have to find malicious 
intent. 

Anarchy, in the minds of most people synonymous 
with wild uproar, confusion or chaos, is “a social 
theory which regards the union of order with the 
absence of all direct government of man by man as 
the political ideal.’”’ In substance it holds that con- 
ditions would be better if all external restraints were 
taken off and trust reposed in the innate goodness of 
man. According to this definition, ideal Christianity 
would not come far from ideal anarchy. In fact, 
anarchists usually are rather violent people expressing 
themselves in protest against what they deem unjust 
government. But theoretical anarchists have been 
and sometimes are Christlike individuals. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to pass 
judgment on the truth or falsity of the charge made 
against Professor Kallen. We do not know what kind 
of anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti were. And in passing 
we merely raise the question as to whether it is con- 
tumelious reproach of Jesus Christ to make the remark 
charged. Some rather violent language is attributed 
to Jesus. There is a passage, for example, about not 
leaving one stone on another in Jerusalem. The 
governing authorities we know feared him and exe- 
cuted him. The governing authorities still fear any 
literal or as they say “extreme” application of his 
teachings. J 

Was Jesus an anarchist? We wonder. We raise 
the question with extreme diffidence, for we write in 
Boston and know not how far one may go in study 
of the New Testament under the administration of 
the Chief of Police. Jesus was not an apostle of 
hatred and violence. “Put up thy sword,” he said 
to Peter. He was the supreme teacher of the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood. Would the logic of that be 
a state of society where men need no external govern- 
ment? What will be the government of heaven— 
autocracy or anarchy? What ought to be the out- 
come of our own beloved American government— 
continually more and more government or less and 
less government? 

Be these things as they may—and we hope the 
Superintendent of Police will be lenient toward us— 
we are sure that there is a greater blasphemy than 
any police department has yet realized. 

It is “denying the being and providence of God’’ 
by having no mercy ourselves. It is ‘a contumelious 
reproach of our Saviour” by never reaching out a 
hand of salvation to the lost. It is “profane scoffing 
at the Holy Scriptures” by never binding the great 
commandments on our own brows or setting them as 
frontlets between our own eyes. It is “derogating 
from the Divine Majesty and alienating the minds of 
others from the love and reverence of God” by the 
examples of selfishness, injustice and hatred that we 
set. 
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A Week That Makes History for Our Churches 


<SHE REV. JOHN SMITH LOWE, D. D., 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention since May, 1917, has 
resigned his office, to take effect Nov. 1, 


1928. 

The Rev. Stephen Herbert Roblin, D. D., min- 
ister of the Second Universalist Society of Boston since 
Dec. 1, 1892, has retired from the pastorate, to take 
effect Oct. 1, 1928. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Taunton, Mass., since 
Oct. 1, 1925, has resigned, to take effect Oct. 1, 1928. 

The Second Universalist Society has transferred 
to the Massachusetts Universalist State Convention 
its magnificent property at Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, known as the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, and all other holdings. 

The Massachusetts State Convention, with the 
advice and co-operation of the officials of the Second 
Universalist Society, has extended a unanimous call 
to Dr. Lowe to become minister of the Second Society, 
and to Mr. Greenway to become assistant minister, 
effective Oct. 1, and both have accepted. 

Unofficially, trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention have expressed themselves in favor of not 
filling the office of General Superintendent at present, 
but carrying on with the present Headquarters force 
until after the next session of the Universalist General 
Convention in Washington, in October, 1929. 


A Massachusetts State Church 


In the sense in which the First Universalist 
church of Washington, D. C., has been a national 
church, the Second Society of Boston becomes a 
state church. The local society in each case is taken 
into the firm as a partner. The local sense of respon- 
sibility, which could easily be weakened by state or 
national aid, in fact will be strengthened, according 
to the officials interviewed, because all local work will 
be done in the full light of denominational publicity. 
The plan is to make the Church of the Redemption 
a center for the work of the denomination not only 
in Greater Boston but throughout Massachusetts. 
The church is to be open all day and every day, and 
visiting Universalists will have a chance to rest and 
study at leisure one of the finest specimens of true 
Gothic architecture in existence. 

The beautiful church itself invites to prayer, 
spacious parlors and other rooms to social intercourse. 

The Second Society has had but three pastors in 
its history of 110 years—Hosea Ballou, A. A. Miner, 
and S. H. Roblin. It was organized by influential 
Universalists in the city in order to bring Hosea Ballou 
to Boston. These laymen built a church on School 
Street before they called a minister. The church was 
dedicated Oct. 16, 1817. Hosea Ballou was installed 
Dec. 25, 1817, and began his work on the first Sunday 
of January, 1818. Sixteen Universalist societies and 
twelve Universalist preachers comprised Universalism 
in Massachusetts when Mr. Ballou began his work in 
Boston. Dr. Safford says: ‘‘He lived to see the num- 
ber increased to more than a hundred preachers and a 


larger number of societies.””’ Mr. Ballou remained as 
pastor until his death in 1852. Dr. E. H. Chapin 
became junior pastor in 1846 and remained a little 
over two years. Then came Dr. A. A. Miner, who 
served the church forty-three years. He resigned May 
3, 1891, and Mr. Roblin was installed on the 10th of 
the following January. 

No church in the fellowship of Universalist 
churches has done more than the Second Society in 
Boston to spread the gospel of Universalism. One 
careful student puts it: “There would have been no 
Universalist denomination if it had not been for the 
Second Society. 


Dr. Lowe’s Letter to the Board 


To the Members of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention: 

After more than eleven years of service in my 
present office, I hereby tender my resignation as Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, to become effective November 1, 1928, or at a 
time, as near this date as possible, to be agreed upon. 

During my years of service to our denomination 
I have been accorded the confidence and cordial sup- 
port of the officers and trustees of the Convention to 
an exceptional degree. They have given me the widest 
possible latitude in shaping and in executing policies. 
They have been frank but kindly and constructive in 
their admonitions. Without their wise counsel, timely 
advice and unfaltering loyalty, my task would have 
been impossible. 

My associates in the National Council of Superin- 
tendents have been uniformly helpful and co-operative. 
Our ministers and churches throughout the country 
have responded to my appeals in behalf of our church 
as a whole, in a manner that has made my work a joy 
and an inspiration. Friendships that will linger to the 
end have been established in every part of our fellow- 
ship. During these years, among the happiest in my 
life, it has been my privilege to be associated with some 
of the notable enterprises in the recent history of our 
denomination. To them I have made the best possible 
contribution of devotion and strength. They have 
prospered, primarily, because the church as a whole 
has rallied to their support. They have contributed to 
my own well being vastly more than I have been able to 
give to them. 

The burdens, the responsibilities, the cares and 
worries, which must be accepted as part of the day’s 
work by the General Superintendent, have been light- 
ened for me by the willing hands of my fellow workers 
and official associates. My private files are filled with 
letters and telegrams, conveying messages of cheer and 
encouragement, which have supplied me with hope and 
strength when heart and head were weary. 

In laying down the duties of my office I do so with 
sincere regret and with a deep sense of gratitude to the 
church I love. 

The step is occasioned by the fact that I have been 
urged to undertake another denominational task of 
unique character and of challenging responsibility, in 
connection with the ministry of our historic Church of 
the Redemption in Boston. 

In this church, whose history is so closely inter- 
woven with our denominational traditions, the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist State Convention will sponsor a 
most important work. The nature of this new enter- 
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prise is such as to inspire the feeling that in my new 
position I shall continue to serve the interests of our 
church as a whole in a manner both significant and 
commanding. 

Pending the election of my successor, I shall be 
glad to render to the General Secretary and the Trus- 
tees such assistance as I may in carrying forward the 
work I have been doing during the last eleven years. 

To my fellow officers, to the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Convention, past and present, to our ministers and 
their congregations, to my many personal friends and 
ready helpers, I express my profound appreciation for a 
measure of trust and loyalty that will abide in my heart 
as a priceless legacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 


John S. Lowe. 


The Career of Dr. Lowe 

John Smith Lowe was born at Watertown, 
N. Y., in 1878, the son of Leonard S. and Mary M. 
Kimball Lowe. He took a special course at St. Law- 
rence University, then entered the Theological School, 
graduating in 1908. He married Adelaide E. Bouck 
of Gouverneur, N. Y., July 1, 1908. He was ordained 
in 1901 and has served the following churches: La 
Crosse, Wis., 1903-10; Church of the Mediator, Prov- 
idence, R. I., 1910-17. He was:a chaplain Coast 
Artillery Corps, U.S. A., 1910-17. He began work as 
General Superintendent June 1, 1917. 

Early in the fall of 1917 he was faced with the 
necessity of assisting the General Convention Board 
in securing additional funds with which to carry for- 
ward the spiritual enterprises of the denomination. 
It was the period of financial “‘Drives.”” The General 
Superintendent proposed that we set up a “‘Drive’”’ for 
$1,000,000. The largest amount the denomination 
had ever attempted to raise in a single campaign was 
$100,000, in the Twentieth Century Fund, and that 
effort did not bring in the total aimed at. 

The General Convention Board was sure such a 
“Drive” would fail and that it would do harm. A 
year later the Board consented, and the ‘‘Great Drive 
for World Service” was set in motion. The slogan 
was: “A World Church for World Service.” The 
objective was: Members, Ministers, Missionaries, 
Money. 

The General Superintendent served as the execu- 
tive chairman and leader of the campaign. He drew 
the plan and wrote a large part of the literature, as- 
sisted by competent friends and advisers. In the 
campaign he delivered hundreds of addresses and trav- 
eled thousands of miles. He insisted that the Drive 
should be primarily one of spiritual quickening and 
only incidentally an attempt to get money. By the 
time of the convention in 1919 at Baltimore, when the 
final report was made, the money part of the drive 
had been over-subscribed by more than $250,000. 

Money inevitably came in for considerable atten- 
tion. It was played up more than any one hoped it 
would be. That could not be helped. The Drive 
however did stir the church spiritually from center to 
circumference. 

Dr. Lowe next organized the ‘“Murray Anniver- 
sary Crusade,” with the doubling of the church mem- 
bership of the entire denomination as an objective. 
The crusade embraced the historic centennial celebra- 


tion of 1920, with a nation-wide pilgrimage of Univer- 
salists to Murray Grove, N. J., and to Gloucester, 
Mass., where under the canvas of a great tent some 
of the most notable meetings in the history of the 
denomination took place. 

The crusade culminated at the Detroit Conven- 
tion in 1921. The goal aimed at was not reached, but 
again the spiritual dynamic of the denomination was 
aroused and intensified. The actual increase in mem- 
bership was the greatest by far ever achieved by the 
church in any similar period of time: Several of the 
parishes actually doubled their membership and a few 
exceeded the goal. 

In 1921 the General Superintendent started out 
with others representing the General Convention to 
set before the denomination the ideal of a National 
Memorial Church in the nation’s Capital. From the 
outset he has been one of the persistent advocates and 
unfaltering friends of this enterprise. He has served 
as executive chairman of the General Committee. He 
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succeeded to the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Site and Building on the death of Charles Hutchinson. 
He has also served as chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee. During the last year and a half or so he has 
been instrumental in securing a very considerable part 
of the money for this enterprise, that has resulted in 
letting the contracts for building operations. 

During Dr. Lowe’s term of office the denomination 
has been carried forward in the terms of effective or- 
ganization. 

Shortly after his election, for the first time in our 
history a National Headquarters, in the true sense of 
the word, was organized and all the offices and officers 
assembled together under one roof. This has meant 
greater efficiency and a unification of our work as a 
church. 

Dr. Lowe on His Work 


Requested to comment on his work as General 
Superintendent, Dr. Lowe said: “I do not claim to 
have been wholly responsible for any of the achieve- 
ments of my term of office. I do not want any such 
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claim set up for me. Nor would I accept credit for 
having been chiefly responsible for any of them. I 
can modestly relate that they came along during my 
term of office and that I was associated with them 
and made at least a considerable contribution to 
them. More I can not and do not claim. They 
would have come, all of them—because they were due 
—in the fullness of time if some other man had been 
in office, and he very likely would have carried them 
forward to much better advantage than I have been 
able to do.” 


Telegram of Dr. Adams 


The Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, 
President of the Universalist General Convention, 
sends the following telegraphic comment on Dr. Lowe’s 
resignation: 


Editor Christian Leader: 

Word of Dr. Lowe’s resignation just received. A 
year ago I would have been reluctant to concur. Now 
that the National Memorial Church, his crowning 
achievement, is assured, it is fitting that he should 
accept this call. It is a signal recognition of the master- 
ful work he has accomplished as General Superintendent 
during the last twelve years. The Massachusetts Con- 
vention and the Church of the Redemption have done 
themselves honor in their selection. Dr. Lowe will 
bring to this conspicuous pastorate all the spiritual 
ripeness of his long and loyal career in the Universalist 
ministry. To him and all concerned I extend my 
warmest congratulations. 

= Frank D. Adams, 
President Universalist General Convention. 


The President of the State Convention to Dr. 
Lowe 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Friend: 

I am enclosing herewith a formal notification of the 
action of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention in 
asking you to become minister to the Church of the 
Redempt on. 

I wish to say at this time a personal word relative 
to the situation, I am sure you will be glad to know 
that the choice was not made without very carefully 
considering the work to be done and the field of ministers 
from whom we could choose. That you were the unani- 
mous choice after such a very thorough canvass of the 
situation will, I know, be gratifying to you as indicating 
our belief in you and also that you may look for the 
most hearty support and co-operation from the Con- 
vention. 

I wish to voice my personal satisfaction in the pros- 
pect of your taking up the work, and to assure you 
that for the remainder of my term of office as president 
I shall use every effort to co-operate with you in an 
endeavor to make your work successful. I am satisfied 
that not only the officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the State Convention, but also the Uni- 
versalist churches and their members in Massachusetts, 
are in hearty accord with me in this intent. 

I believe that in this church, which during the past 
century has accomplished so much for the cause of 
Universalism, there lies under the direction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention an opportunity larger than any 
that has come in the past, and perhaps greater than any 
in the country at the present time. In the establish- 
ment of this as a Convention Church for the old State 
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of Massachusetts, we believe that it is possible to 
arouse a new enthusiasm for the carrying on in this 
day and generation of the work for that larger faith 
which the prophets of the early days of our church so 
nobly fought to advance. I am sure that Universalists 
throughout the state, and, for that matter, throughout 
the country, will come to this beautiful church, asso- 
ciated as it is with the history and traditions of the 
founding and life of Universalism, as a shrine which in 
its beauty voices the aspirations of the church and its 
members. 

We believe that it is possible here to organize and 
earry on in the center of our cosmopolitan city of 
Greater Boston, with its many thousand students com- 
ing from every part of the land and every part of the 
world, a work which shall greatly assist in spreading the 
faith in the Universal Fatherhood of God and Universal 
Brotherhood of Man to all parts of the world. 

The inspiration as well as the details of this work 
must be left to you and your associates. We realize, 
however, that it is impossible for you to do this work 
alone without our co-operation and that of all friends of 
the cause throughout the commonwealth. This I am 
sure you will have. 

I sincerely hope that you will accept the call. 

Fraternally yours, 
Cornelius A. Parker. 


The Career of Dr. Roblin 


Stephen Herbert Roblin was born at Picton, 
Ontario, Oct. 4, 1858, the son of Joseph Ryerson Rob- 
lin and Rachael Louisa Reynolds Roblin. He was 
married at Picton, Oct. 10, 1906, to Miss Mary 
Ethelwyn McMullen. He was educated in the public 
schools and the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. St. Lawrence later gave him the degree 
of D. D. He was ordained a Universalist minister in 
1882 and has had the following pastorates: Scipio and 
Genoa, N. Y., 1881-82; Victor, N. Y., 1883-85; Bay 
City, Mich., 1885-91; Boston, Mass., 1892-1928. 

Dr. Roblin has been dean of the South End 
Ministers Association, Boston, chaplain and captain 
of the Fifth Regiment, Massachusetts National 
Guard, and a director of the Universalist Publishing 
House. He is a thirty-third degree Mason. 

Under the new arrangement Dr. Roblin retires 
after thirty-six years of service, and is granted a 
pension by the Massachusetts State Convention. 

An attempt to interview Dr. Roblin by mail upon 
the change brought the following telegram: 


Editor of Christian Leader: 

: Letter just received. Gratified Dr. Lowe is to be 
the fortunate man. He is able, industrious and a real 
man. I predict a great future in th’s most commanding 
opportunity for our denomination in a century. Shall 
co-operate to the extent of my ability within the limits 
of agreement between the parish and convention. 

Roblin. 
Picton, Ont., Aug. 27. 


Record of Mr. Greenway 


The Rev. Cornelius Greenway was born in Rot- 
terdam, Holland, May 1, 1896. He came to the 
United States April 29, 1914. He graduated from 
Dean Academy in 1921, from Tufts College in 1925, 
getting his degree magna cum laude, and Tufts Theo- 
logical School in 1925. He was ordained March 2, 
1926, and married to Miss Julia F. Maxwell, of 
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Everett, July 7, 1926. He served St. Paul’s Church, 
Jamaica Plain, 1924-25, and has been at the First 
Universalist Church of Taunton, Mass., since Oct. 1, 
1925. He is a Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a member 
of the Eastern Star, Rebekahs, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Beta Kappa and Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Greenway had a distinguished record in the 
World War. He enlisted in the American army in 
spite of the fact that at that time he was not an Amer- 
ican citizen, nor had he even taken out his first papers. 
He went to France and fought as a doughboy in the 
battles of Chateau Thierry, the Aisne and the Vosges. 
He was wounded and gassed. On his return to 
America he resumed his studies at Dean Academy, and 
worked his way through by waiting on table three 
times a day and working from 7 p. m. until midnight 
as a felt puller in the American Felt Mills. He be- 
eame founder of the American Legion Post of his 
home town and was its adjutant for three years. 


Dr. Coons’s Part 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches for Massachusetts, has had a large 
part in the negotiations looking to the taking over of 
the Second Society by the State Convention and in 
the call of Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway. He is jubi- 
lant over the outcome. Dr. Coons has given out the 
following statement, in which are many interesting de- 
tails of the plans: 


A hundred years have gone into the history of the Second 
Society of Universalists in Boston. During that period the 
society has had but three ministers, Father Ballou, Dr. Miner 
and Dr. Roblin. In the pastorate of the first the theology of 
Universalists was defined and established; in the administration 
of the second a splendid congregation was gathered, taught, and 
organized; in the long years of the third, through fire and rapidly 
changing conditions, the spirit and traditions of the church have 
been maintained, culminating in the past three years in the 
erection of the stately Gothic edifice near the entrance to the 
Fenway. 

The past of the Second Society, like the past of many other 
institutions, is secure. What of the new day? What is to be the 
story the future will tell of the new century we are entering? 
What of the days immediately ahead? The Massachusetts Con- 
vention believes that, with due respect to the past, the years to 
come will be a more glorious period than any previously known 
by this great church. So strong is this belief that the Convention 
in taking over the big plant on Boylston Street goes at its task 
of reorganizing and budgeting the proposition in a way to ensure 
success. 

At once it was seen that the success of this enterprise, as the 
success of any church, depends very definitely upon its ministers. 
In consequence, the State Superintendent has suggested two 
leaders for the new Church of the Redemption whose right to the 
prominent position will not be questioned by any one. So big a 
program, so large a task, demands the best we can find. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Lowe, Superintendent of the General Convention, and 
the Rev. Cornelius Greenway have been unanimously and 
heartily chosen as ministers of the Convention Church. Both 
accept. Mr. Greenway will get first upon the field, starting his 
work with the first of October. Dr. Lowe, having to remain 
sufficiently long with the General Convention to close up prop- 
erly his interests there, will begin the new undertaking on the 
first of November. The congregation of the Church of the Re- 
demption has been worshiping this summer, with other congre- 
gations, in the Arlington Street Church. These union services 
will close on Sept. 23. The Church of the Redemption will open 
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for the new season on Sept. 30. For that Sunday and upon the 
four Sundays in October the supply of the pulpit will be in charge 
of the State Superintendent. 

It should be known by all that the Convention, through its 
Executive Committee and Superintendent, purposes to make this 
the Convention Church. In a sense it is now to become a Cathe- 
dral Church. Its building will be the center of all Convention 
activities; its cause is the cause of every Universalist in the 
state. It is not at all the thought that this church is to be an 
object of the missionary plans of the Convention. It is not to 
receive financial aid from Convention funds. What is being done 
with the Second Society is something new.‘ It is an enterprise 
unique in our experience. It is to be the Convention Church, 
and every Universalist in Massachusetts can from this day right- 
fully eall it his own. 

As evidence of this purpose, the office of the State Superin- 
tendent is at once to be moved to the Church of the Redemption. 
The ministers who are accustomed to meet each Monday morning 
at Headquarters are to be invited 
to have all of their gatherings in 
the Convention Church. It is to 
be, if present plans carry through, 
the great working, worshiping cen- 
ter for all Universalists in the com- 
monwealth. 

Within a reasonable radius of 
this center are more disconnected 
Universalists than have been found 
in the large congregations of the 
Church of the Redemption. Al- 
most within walking distance of 
this temple is a student populat‘on 
of above thirty thousand. In the 
piled up and beautiful apartments 
of this Back Bay section are many 
not reached by other churches. 
The field is ripe unto the harvest. 
The opportunity is beyond measure. The challenge is flung at 
our feet. What are we going to do about it? The Convention, 
through its Executive Committee and its Superintendent, is 
telling you what they intend to do in your name. 

As far as possible, there is to be no break with the noble past 
of the Second Society. Details of organization and administra- 
tion are to be worked out after Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway 
have had ample opportunity to survey their task. The great 
lines, however, are established, and along these the Convention 
of Massachusetts and the ministers of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion propose to move, not in any petty way, not in any selfish 
way, but in the broadest spirit of Christian service for the good 
of the community. The Church of the Redemption is still recog- 
nized as the great historic church of our faith in New England. 
It has stood for a hundred years declaring the gospel of God’s 
universal Fatherhood and man’s possible brotherhood. Under 
the new regime, Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway seek only, in our 
name and by our aid, to give wider and more personal applica- 
tion of this transforming faith to still many other lives, as is 
rightfully expected from a church which ministers in the name 
of the Nazarene. 


Plans for the Future of the Church 


Dr. Lowe, requested to comment on possibilities 
for work in his new position, gave us the following: 


I have been officially called to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of another denominational task in connection with the 
ministry of the Church of the Redemption in Boston. The call, 
representing as it does the State Convention and the Second 
Universalist Society, has been accepted. 

I shall enter upon my new duties with high hope. This 
unique enterprise appeals to me because of its magnitude. It is 
a great and distinctive undertaking. Its inception required 
courage and faith on the part of those who sponsored it. It will 
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demand loyalty and hard work on the part of those who are 
to be its leaders. 

Like our National Memorial Church in Washington, the new 
Church of the Redemption in Greater Boston is to perform a 
two-fold function. First of all, I shall, as its leader, address my- 
self to the perpetuation of its spiritual ministry. To those who 
come to it seeking Christian nurture and inspiration I would be 
the interpreter of a living faith. To them, individually and col- 
lectively, I would be pastor, friend, counsellor and brother. 

In this important respect I shall not depart from the time- 
honored traditions of this great church. Through the years its 
pulpit has been a throne of power, its pastoral office a spiritual 
haven for those who have felt the need of strength and guidance 
in the heat of life’s daily battle. There is to be no let up in this 
department of church activity. Instead, if possible, it will be 
broadened, quickened and intensified. 

But in the case of the Church of the Redemption, this pri- 
mary or elemental ministry will be supplemented by the adding 
to it of a general ministry, that will relate this historic old society 
and its stately Gothic church edifice to all our churches and 
people in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and in the nation 
as a whole. If we were one of the highly ecclesiastical bodies I 
should say the Church of the Redemption, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts State Convention, is to become the cathedral 
church of a diocese. 

While we do not function as a church in accordance with 
any such method, the reference will serve to illustrate an idea. 
The State Convention is not simply putting one more church on 
its appropriation list. It is taking over a truly wonderful and 
valuable church property to be managed as a state institution. 

Financed largely and increasingly as time goes on out of its 
own assets and developing resources, it will become a clearing 
house, a religious center for all the interests and activities of 
Universalism in the Commonwealth. In a peculiar and definite 
sense it will belong to and its ministry will represent the Univer- 
salists of Massachusetts. In it they will assemble from time to 
time for special meetings where they will gather inspiration and 
incentive for their ministry at home. The regular Monday morn- 
ing Ministers’ Meetings we hope will be held in Ballou Chapel. 
Every effort will be made to amplify the character and usefulness 
of these gatherings. 

We are living in an era of highly specialized religious educa- 
tion. Centrally located in the heart of Greater Boston, the 
Church of the Redemption will aim to render a service in this 
department of church life second to none in the land. Co-operat- 
ing with the Sabbath School Union, it will endeavor to offer 
church school workers the best that is available in Bible Study 
and Teacher Training Courses. 

Preachers, educa-ors and lecturers of national and interna- 
tional note, recognized leaders in their respective lines of thought, 


will be heard from the pulpit of the Second Society as oppor- 
tunity may offer. Week day services—some of them to be 
broadcast by radio we trust—will be attempted. Vesper ser- 
vices will receive our attention. 

During the Lenten season, our thought will be to do some- 
thing distinctive and spiritually uplifting by way of a daily ser- 
vice, one hour in length, to be put “‘on the air.’”’ Social activities 
and educational classes of special interest to young people, and 
of particular interest to the thousands of students within a few 
blocks of the church, are to receive careful consideration. Hun- 
dreds of them come from Universalist homes. Thousands of 
them are liberals looking for a church that will help them to a 
faith they can hold without sacrificing their mental honesty. 
We may find some practical way of relating the Convention 
Church to the School of Religion at Tufts College. If we do 
history will be repeating itself. Our intention is to overlook no 
chance that may present itself to make this unique experiment a 
center of liberal religious training and culture equal to any in 
Greater Boston. 

For the benefit of the large number of Universalists from 
over the country as a whole—not a few of them personal friends 
of mine—who visit Boston during the year, I would say: This 
beautiful inspiring church will be open daily to receive you. 
Some one will be on hand to show you about. If you are in town 
over Sunday I shall be happy to see you in the congregation. 
You will return to your home church, I trust, renewed and re- 
freshed and with a new sense of pride in the church you love. 

Time and experience will have to determine the details of 
the course we are to pursue. It would be presumptuous for me 
to attempt to map out in advance a complete and exhaustive 
chart of all that we have in mind as we enter upon this great 
venture. Many activities will suggest themselves as we work 
into our undertaking. Other suggestions will come from those 
associated with me in the enterprise. This will be particularly 
true, I am sure, with reference to my associate in this new 
ministry, the Rev. Cornelius Greenway. Exceptionally endowed, 
admirably equipped for the responsibilities he is to assume, he 
will make a contribution of his own that will more than justify 
his selection for the position he is to fill. 

For Dr. Roblin and the officers and members of the Church 
of the Redemption I have only words of praise for the manner 
in which they have so generously co-operated in paving the way 
for my ministry in this historic parish. More I could not ask of 
them. Time alone will afford me the opportunity to reciprocate. 

We are embarking on a great undertaking. Exceptional 
facilities are at our command. A field of service ‘‘white for the 
harvest’’ is before us. Duty calls. Opportunity beckons. With 
courage and faith we stand upon the threshold of a new era of 
our ministry, the object of which shall be to lead our followers 
into the “‘Christian way of life.’”’ 


The Presidency of the G. S. S. A. 


Stanley Manning 


mam R. HUNTLEY’S letter in the Leader of August 
4] 18, stating that he will not be a candidate for 
Mi re-election as President of the General Sun- 
day School Association next year, is a cause 
for very genuine and general regret. He and the orga- 
nization have been so closely associated in our minds 
that it is well-nigh impossible to think of one without 
the other. Fifteen years of splendid service have 
called forth many deserved expressions of appreciation. 
Those of us who were present at Utica when the Asso- 
ciation was formed, and who have watched it and 
worked in it through the years, have been. deeply 
grateful for the fine and earnest leadership which Dr. 
Huntley has given. 


Now that he feels a change should be made, it is 
time to raise a question regarding the organization of 
the Association, which was very briefly presented and 
discussed at one of the Forum periods at Ferry Beach. 

There is the very fundamental question whether 
or not the time has come for so complete a reorganiza- 
tion as would be involved in the setting up of a De- 
partment of Religious Education under the General 
Convention, which would more closely co-ordinate the 
present activities of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, most if not all of those of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, and the missionary education work 
now carried on by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, including the Clara Barton Guild, the 
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Board of Foreign Missions and the General Conven- 


tion. That is a step which must be taken sooner or 
later, in the interest of efficiency. But if making such 
a change at this time would mean even the slightest 
lessening in our interest in and financial support of 
the work of religious education, it ought not to be done 
until the denomination is even more firmly convinced 
of the fundamental importance of its educational pro- 
gram. 
Whether or not the time has come for this change 
to be made, there is another matter of reorganization 
in the Sunday School Association itself which should be 
considered now and decided at Washington next year. 

In all of our other denominational bodies, both 
state and general, it is the practise to separate the two 
functions of president, and of field or office executive, 
and to have the latter selected, not by popular vote in 
Convention sessions, but by the Executive Board or 
trustees of the organization. The President of the 
General Convention is elected by ballot at the Con- 
vention, but the General Superintendent and Secre- 
tary are chosen by the Board of Trustees. The same 
holds true in the case of most, if not all, of the State 
Superintendents. When the Young People’s Christian 
Union had a Director of Young People’s Work in the 
field, he was chosen in this way, and while he sat in at 
meetings of the Executive Board to advise and be ad- 
vised, he had no vote. 

In the case of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, it was a natural and gradual development 
which produced the present situation. 
ning the Association had no funds for any field work- 
er, and there was no support for one from denomina- 
tional sources. Dr. Huntley took the presidency 
purely as a piece of volunteer service to the church, in 
addition to his regular work on the faculty at St. 
Lawrence. Then, as the work and the resources of 
the Association grew under his leadership, he first gave 
a small part of his time to field work, with some com- 
pensation therefor, if I remember correctly. The 
value of this work became so apparent that soon after 
he was asked to devote his entire time to building up 
our Sunday schools. Rarely in its history has our 
church done a wiser thing than that. 

It would be a difficult, if not impossible, task to 
find another man who would combine the two func- 
tions of president and field executive as successfully 
as Dr. Huntley has done. He has done his work so 
well that it is going to take two people to carry it on. 
The qualifications for the two pieces of work are dif- 
ferent, and there is no guarantee that the very best 
available field worker would be a satisfactory presiding 
officer, either at conventions or board meetings. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that at Washington 
next year action be taken to separate the two func- 
tions, as has been done in our other denominational 

organizations, and to find the person best fitted for 
each position. No amendment of the Association’s 
constitution is necessary. A vote of the Convention 
is sufficent. 

If this is not done, the election at Washington 
will be a mere formal ratification of a choice previously 
made either by the Executive Board of the Sunday 
School Association, or by a nominating committee, 
with the nominee brought to the favorable attention 


In the begin- : 


of the Convention by the usual means, that the dele- 
gates may think that they are making the choice. 

There is this further difficulty involved in the 
present situation. It is perfectly possible that the 
best man to serve us as field executive in religious. 
education will have all the needed qualifications ex- 
cept an intimate acquaintance with the latest theories. 
and methods, which he could easily secure by a course 
of study, perhaps for only part time of a single sem- 
ester, in one of the leading colleges of religious educa- 
tion. A nominating committee might promise to nom- 
inate such a man if he took the training, but it could 
not promise him an election. And such technical 
training might well be had at the expense of the 
Association, as is frequently done with those who are 
chosen for college positions and missionary work. 
And no nominating committee could appropriate 
funds for such a purpose. 

Besides this, the examination and discussion of 
the qualifications of several persons can not be under- 
taken on a convention floor, or even in a committee, 
for frequently more time is needed than is available 
during a crowded convention program. And it can 
not be done by a nominating committee before the 
convention meets, for the choice of the nominating 
committee will depend upon the convention’s action 
on the proposed separation of the two functions now 
exercised by the president. 

In the meantime, earnest search should be made 
for the right person to take charge of the field work,. 
a very difficult position to fill. It requires some one 
with at least a fair measure of acquaintance with the 
denomination, with what Dr. Perkins well calls ‘‘the 
genius of the Universalist Church;’’ and some one 
who at the same time has the technical preparation . 
for leadership in religious education, obtained through 
special study and training, and who is familiar with 
the latest methods and results in this field. 

The nominating committee which Dr. Huntley 
proposes to appoint should be prepared at Washington 
to suggest either kind of president: one who will be 
moderator and chairman of the Executive Board, or 
one who will try to combine both functions as Dr. 
Huntley has so well done, and report to the conven- 
tion the one nominee or the other, according to the 
policy on which the Association decides at that time. 

And meanwhile, discussion through the Leader of 
such proposed changes would help to clarify the ideas 


of all of us. 
* * * 


SEPTEMBER NIGHT 


A gentle peace - 

Hath hushed the tired world. 

The fields where men have toiled 

Lie in a silver silence, 

And the rutted road 

Is paved with moonlight. 

In their stalls 

The cattle breathe content, 

A loon cries from the river fens, 

Orion, golden-girdled, 

Guards the Pleiades. 

The night winds sleep— 

No one is near but God, 

And a muttering old owl in a tree. 
Hugh Robert Orr. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXIII. 


Talks with Neighbors about Religion 


Johannes 


= OW does it happen,” said our old neighbor, * 
VXe| “that I never hear you say anything about 
your church? You seem to have a good 
s/498)}_ word for the Lutherans, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, and the Reformed down at Cobleskill, and 
even for the Catholics, but I never hear you mention 
the Universalists. Pretty good lot too, aren’t they?” 
“Now you strike me in a tender place,” I said 
inreply. “I love the Universalists and they have done 
a lot for me. I think so much of them that I don’t 
like to talk about them. It sounds like boasting about 
your family.” 

“T know,” he rejoined, “‘but we are interested in 
them too. They are not likely to come up in this 
hollow and start an opposition church. Let us know 
something about them.” 

“No,” I said, ‘they are not likely to come up in 
the hollow, they don’t believe in planting more 
churches than people can support. They don’t like 
to split up neighborhoods. Besides, they have a good 
opinion of other churches and want to see them suc- 
ceed. Of course, in places where there is little real 
religion, nothing but the dry shucks of harsh old 
theology, they are needed. I wish there could be 
more of them in such places.” 

“But what are Universalists?” said the persistent 
old man. ‘‘We don’t have them around here.”’ 

“Yes you do,” I replied quickly. ‘Old Deacon 
Brown is a universalist—not in the sense of being a 
‘member of the Universalist Church, but in the every 
day use of the word. A universalist is one who has 
interest in and sympathy for the whole human family. 
Did you ever notice that the Deacon pricks up his 
ears and pays attention, no matter what race or tribe 
is mentioned? He wants to know about all of them, 
and never does a waif or stray show up but what he 
tries to lend him a hand.” 

“Yes, he got me out,’’ said the old neighbor, ‘‘to 
help break a road up to the old Van Batten farm just 
before Christmas. Said he had heard those folks who 
had moved back from ‘Ioway’ were having a rough 
time of it, hated to think of the children with no 
Christmas. Well, I went. It makes me choke up 
yet when I remember it. We got there late in the day 
in the Deacon’s long bob-sleigh. Quite a tussle too. 
There they were all in one room, huddled over a poor 
measly little fire, a man, his wife, four children, the 
man sick, the oldest boy, poor little critter, trying to 
chop some green wood, nothing in the house to eat 
but a bit of salt pork and corn meal—about at the 
end of their rope. Well sir, I’ll never forget it. 

“The Deacon made for the woods, where he had 
spotted an old pine, and came back dragging some 
dead branches. He went for the fire first and got it 
roaring, then he told me to drag in a sack of potatoes 
he had brought, and I put some to cooking. His wife 


*The old neighbor is a composite character made up of 
several individuals, in all of whom there was the inquiring mind, 
tolerant attitude and friendly disposition here represented. 


had stuffed and baked a pair of chickens, and he 
slapped them into the oven to heat up. What with 
the groceries he had brought along and two of Aunt 
Matt’s big loaves of bread and a pie, we had a 
Christmas eve dinner under way before we left. It 
never was more needed. It never went straighter to 
the mark. I’ll never forget till my dying day the way 
those children followed us around. You’ve seen a 
dog look at you—well, they had that look. Nice be- 
haved children too, and neat as a pin. As for the 
woman, she sort of broke down, but braced up and 
helped us. All she could say was ‘God sent you.’ 
You know that family is on the Richards farm now. 
Best family in the neighborhood. The man is a 
handy fellow and everybody needed that kind to 
help out. They’ll never have another such winter. 
That Christmas eve was the turn of the tide.” 

“Well, I’d like to claim the Deacon as a Univer- 
salist with a big U,” I replied, “but I know how he 
loves his New Light Church—Christian they call it I 
believe. He sure is a Christian, and he is a univer, 
salist in the best sense—with affections that are uni- 
versal; “God has made of one blood all nations of 
men’ describes their faith.” 

“And thy neighbor as thyself,’ said the old 
neighbor. “I sometimes read the Old Book too.” 

“Now the only difference between a universalist 
with a small u and a Universalist with a large U is 
that the latter not only has interest in all kinds of 
people, but he is sustained and helped in his work by 
faith that God has that same interest, only greater, 
and that in time or eternity God will so work on men’s 
hearts that even the worst ones like the Prodigal Son 
will turn back to the Father’s house.’ 

“A lot of us hope that,” said the old neighbor, 
“even if we don’t put it in the creed.” 

“T’d be the biggest kind of fool,’’ I went on, “to 
claim that everybody with universalist ideas was in 
the Universalist Church or ought to be in it, or that 
the Universalist Church alone is responsible for uni- 
versalist ideas. The Christian religion is responsible 
for such ideas. It sets no limits on the Power and 
Love of God and no limits on our duty to our fellows. 
Christianity is an all religion, ‘thou grace divine, en- 
circling all, a soundless, shoreless sea,’ is sung in all 
the churches, and the duties it inspires are practised 
in all the churches.”’ 

“But I reckon you Universalists have done your 
full share of the work getting those ideas over,” re- 
marked the old neighbor emphatically. 

“Yes, I think so,” I rejoined. ‘“‘We are not 
numerous, but President Roosevelt once remarked that 
we had done more to leaven the lump with tolerance 
and good will than any other church. I heard him 
say it. I never wanted to boast about it, much as I 
loved Roosevelt, partly because he said emphatic 
things on many subjects and partly because boasting 
does not go with universalist ideas. The bigger a 
hat the more foolish a man looks strutting around 
under it. I’m afraid some of our folks strut a little, 
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but all churches, I suspect, have their share of the 
big little folks, and the narrow broad folks.”’ 

“Yes, Bill Townsend and Frank Orr are two of 
them,” said my friend, puffing reflectively on his old 
pipe. “One is Methodist and the other is Lutheran, 
but they are the same kind of animal—alike as two 
peas no matter what they say, not a very good kind 
either. Always touchy about their own church. Al- 
ways trying to get something on the other fellow. No 
real deep-down religion.” 

“Tt is that real deep down religion that we all 
respect and like,” I added eagerly. ‘It is a part of a 
man’s very life. It’s what he is when he is in the dark 
or all alone. Twelve people of twelve churches, all of 
whom are good neighbors, don’t differ much when 
you get down to the nub of things.” 

“One thing you probably realize,” I said. “I am 
proud to belong to the Universalist Church. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Universalists came out of 
other Protestant churches because they could not 
stand the doctrine of an everlasting hell. It went 
against their idea of God, against the parables of 
Christ, and against their own hearts. They started a 
new church and had a hard time. Neighbors turned 
their backs on them. People stopped buying at their 
stores. They were persecuted in dozens of ways. 
The worst thing said about them was that they held 
the idea that people could lie, cheat, steal, get drunk, 
commit adultery, and go shouting off to glory. In- 
stead of that, they taught that punishment was sure— 
not even Christ could bear it for us—that we had to 
face the music ourselves in time and eternity. But 
that the love of God never would forsake us or stop 
trying to bring us back, that the story of the Lost 
Sheep was a picture both of thé Limitless Love of a 
Father God and the equally limitless love of the son 
who so perfectly revealed Him. You ought to know,” 
I went on quickly, “that much as Universalists make 
of faith and trust in God and the leadership of Christ, 
they make just as much of man’s part in it. They 
believe God has called us to be co-laborers with Him— 
that we are to make the Kingdom come on earth, 
and that if all men are to be saved God depends on us 
to quite an extent to do the saving.” 

“Both here and hereafter,” said the old man 
solemnly. 

“Both here and hereafter,’ I replied. 

“There will be poverty,” I went on, ‘until we 
cure it, war until we build up courts to settle the 
troubles, disease until we find and destroy the germs 
or make people immune. The Universalist doctrine 
is that God is good and that God is bound to be vic- 
torious eventually with every man and every institu- 
tion, and that we are God’s agents to bring it about.” 

“Some contract,” said the old man reflectively. 

“But it puts zest and go into life,” I concluded. 


“So you preached in the Methodist Church, down 
at Cobleskill,” said our old neighbor. ‘‘Didn’t you 
have to soft pedal your doctrine for those folks?” 

“Did I act as if I were hiding something when I 
preached for you here in the hollow?” I rejoined. “It 
was no different preaching in that Methodist church 
down there than it was in our Lutheran church up 
here. For that matter, I have preached in Presby- 


terian, Unitarian, Reformed, Congregational, Baptist, 
and a number of other churches, and I even have been 
invited to preach in an Episcopal church and probably 
will some time. Also I have taken part in the service 
at a Jewish synagogue and conducted a funeral with 
a Catholic priest.” 

“Well, it looks as if all the churches were friend- 
lier than they used to be,” said the neighbor. “A 
good thing too. But how do you account for it?” 

“Part of it,” I said, “is probably due to everybody 
knowing more than they used to. Quarrels die out as 
intelligence grows. But our preacher in Washington 
made an address not long ago which everybody in 
our church is discussing, and in that address he said 
that almost all the churches have got hold of a new 
idea which sounds simple enough but which is chang- 
ing their way of going at things. It is that it is more 
important to apply the gospel than to talk about it.” 

“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only,” 
said the old neighbor. “That is good New Testament 
doctrine.” 

“Yes, but it is a new idea for some of us,” I con- 
tinued. ‘We have been spending all our time insisting 
on some things about Christ. Now we are slowly 
realizing that the main thing is to try to live the kind 
of life that Christ lived. Our preacher says it is the 
difference between the religion of Christ and a religion 
about Christ. 

“T never thought of that before,” said our neigh- 
bor slowly, “but come to think of it things are dif- 
ferent. Even up here in the hollow, we set more 
store on the man who is honest, kind, who pays his 
debts and who returns the tools he borrows, than we 
do on the man who can recite the doctrine. I don’t 
say doctrine isn’t good, but I guess we think more 
about Christian deeds.” 

“That is so in the churches everywhere,” I an- 
swered. “The churches which are thinking only about 
themselves are losing out. Those that are trying to 
help others are gaining ground. But our preacher said 
that another curious change was taking place in all 
the churches: As the churches have come to agree 
about the purpose of Christ they have come to agree 
about the faith and the belief of Christ.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” asked the old 
neighbor. 

“By faith I mean the thing deep down that a 
man thinks is true and acts on, whether he puts it 
into words or not, and by belief I mean what he says 
when he tries to tell it. Hanging on when everything 
goes against you, because you are dead sure there is 
intelligence and love back of you, is an illustration of 
faith. Saying, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty 
and in Jesus Christ His only son our Lord,’ is an illus- 
tration of belief. The faith of Jesus himself showed 
itself in every act and word of his life. The belief of 
Jesus is put in his words that have come down to us. 
It is summed up in the Fatherhood of God, the un- 
changing Righteousness of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man and what our preacher called ‘the Royal Law of 
Service.’ ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
or dwelling places,’ is one of the most beautiful beliefs 
or statements of faith in the New Testament. ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit,’ expresses the same 
thought.” 
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The old neighbor thought it over for a while and 
then remarked: “I admit things have changed, but 
the creeds are the same.” 

“That is the very point,” I said. ‘The creeds 
we used to quarrel over and which used to separate us 
so widely are hard to change. To try to change them 
may split a church. But, contradictory as it may 
seem, that same church will quietly lay the creed 
aside. Of course there are some folks in every denomi- 
nation who won’t lay creeds aside, there are some parts 
of the country where they still talk considerably about 
them, but just the same churches as a whole to-day 
think much less about creeds or beliefs which divide 
them and think more about the great fundamental 
faiths they hold in common. So it is not strange that 
as Christians get together to carry out the purpose of 
Christ, they find themselves agreeing in the faith of 
Christ. People who go by themselves to pray as 
Christ prayed and follow his example of helping others 
feel drawn to other people who do the same things, 
whether in their church or some other. Church unity 
may come in time, but Christian unity is here to a 
surprising extent now.” 

“T hope so,”’ said our neighbor. “TI like to feel I 
belong to scmething you belong to, even if I was 
brought up to dislike Universalists. Good neighbors 
in the hollow ought to be good neighbors in the 
church.” 


“T’ye been thinking about that change you say 
has come over the churches,’”’ began the old neighbor 
as he dropped down on the corner of the porch. “I’m 
a little afraid about one thing. Do you think people 
may get so busy applying the teachings of Christ that 
they won’t have any time for their own souls?” 

“Yes, there are such folks,” I answered. “They 
don’t go far enough. There is some applying to be 
made to themselves. Go the whole length. If Christ’s 
principles are something to be lived instead of some- 
thing to be discussed, remember that living starts 
close home.” 

“The reason I brought it up,” said the neighbor, 
“was because last winter I visited a very religious 
cousin of mine out in Buffalo. It made me dizzy to 
follow him around. He went from committees and 
boards in the big church to all kinds of meetings at 
the chapel—for big boys, little boys, mothers, sisters, 
immigrants, I don’t know what all—until I was worn 
out and I guess he was too, for he snapped me up 
pretty short when I asked him something about it. 
He said his church was an everyday church with 
something doing 365 days of the year. I told him I 
thought that was fine if he didn’t get too tired to 
enjoy it.” ; 

“You’ve put your hand on a weak spot in our 
practical religion,’ I told him. “Some mighty fine 
Christians from the old world who are real friends of 
our country have told me that American hurry has 
gone into our churches, and that we'll have to get 
it out before we can find the peace of God. They said 
they had rather have us as we are with our emphasis 
on good deeds than to have us go back to the old way 
of letting this world shift for itself while we debated 
the creeds, but they asked me if I did not think we 
were bad exhibits of religion when we were hurried, 


worried, breathless and not altogether happy. I had 
to tell them yes, that we needed a few saints and that 
all of us might profitably try to get a little old-fash- 
ioned saintliness.”’ 

“T don’t know about trying to be a saint,” said 
our old neighbor. “I don’t like the word much. But 
I do think if my cousin had a little more faith in God 
and if he left more things with God he’d get along 
better, and so would the committees and clubs and 
classes.” 


“When you get down to it,” said the old neighbor 
another time, “we are all in one boat. Everybody 
in this hollow had to be born. Every one has 
to die. They all have to eat and drink and sleep, 
or there would be a quick end to them. The world 
is nothing but a big hollow—and not so big either. 
Our little day is too short for us to hate one another. 
We're up against the same things and we ought to 
feel for one another. I try to give the other fellow 
a hand and never be too proud to let him give me 
one now and then. And at least once a day I try to 
remember that it’s all right up above as long as we 
keep on plugging down here. Whether I’m really 
religious, I have some doubts.” 

“T know you are a universalist,” I answered. “I 
wish everybody in the Universalist Church was as 
good a universalist. I wish I was. I’m just a preacher 
and an editor, you seem to me to qualify as a practi- 
tioner of universalism.” 

“No,” he said. “If I get your meaning. Only 
one ever lived in this world who really came up to 
universal ideas.” 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Who’s Who 

I was in Kentucky, the land of Beaten Biscuit and Fried 
Chicken, the land of Good Horses and Ample Mint-beds. And 
I sate upon the Broad Verandah of an Old Time Plantation Home 
and talked with the owner thereof. 

And he had been upon a Journey, and had visited certain 
Kinsfolk of his in Washington and in Boston and in New York. 

And he said, In New York, when any man was mentioned 
they looked him up in Bradstreet’s; and in Boston they looked 
him up in the Blue Book; and in Washington they looked him up 
in Who’s Who. 

And I said, It is well that there be such Useful Works of 
Reference. 

And he said, Yea, but I said, I am going back to Kentucky 
where I know Who’s Who. 

And I said, Happy are the people that are in such a Case. 
For many portions of this world are grown so Complex that a 
man may hardly know who dwelleth next to him, and life is an 
endless search of the Telephone Directory and other Works of 
Reference that a man may know the men with whom he doth 
associate. : 

And he said, There is too much attempt]to learn out of 
Books and not enough out of Life. May God defend me from 
the Evil Day when I must look up my Friends in Books. For it 
is a sad thing ever to substitute a Book for Life itself. And in 
Kentucky we strive to Live. Wherefore do I abide‘in Kentucky 
where I know Who’s Who. 

And I said, My friend, continue thou to abidevhere, ‘and 
now and then permit me to fiee from the realm wherein men are 
ruled by the Blue Book and the Telephone Directory and Brad- 
street’s and Who’s Who, and dwell for a time with thee. 

And he said, The Latchstring is out. And whenfthou dost 
ride down our Pike, thou shalt Alight and Lift thy Saddle. 
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Do Denominations Hinder or Help? 
John Haynes Holmes 


B| have done with it, will call it exceedingly 
intemperate. Well and good! I have no 
desire to be temperate on this question of 
a denominational differences and divisions of Chris- 
tianity. I will wager the most precious and beloved 
“first edition” in my library against a damaged copy 
of a year book of any denomination of any: year that 
when the angels look upon our sectarian churches they 
weep, and when the devils look upon them they laugh 
and dance in glee. As I am not yet either an angel ora 
devil, I neither weep nor laugh. But as aman I cry 
out in protest against this tragic travesty upon religion, 
and in anger against those who have the face to apolo- 
gize for it. You can explain the Protestant denomina- 
tions historically, you can describe them scientifically, 
you can defend them ecclesiastically, but you can’t 
justify them morally. Their existence is an exact 
measure of the failure of Christians to be Christians. 

Of course, Christians are only incidentally Chris- 
tians, after all! Few people ever think of Dr. Fosdick, 
for example, as a Christian; he is a Baptist. When 
William Montgomery Brown was on trial for his eccle- 
siastical life, there was no question as to whether he 
was a Christian, but only as to whether he was an 
Episcopalian. All the excitement over “Al” Smith 
concerns not the unimportant fact that he is a Chris- 
tian, but the basically important fact that he is a 
Roman Catholic. As for those who, like the Uni- 
tarians, are denied the Christian name altogether, 
they do not worry. For are they not Unitarians, and 
is not this the one prime requisite in their own sight 
of spiritual respectability? Christians? We are not 
Christians. We have no desire to be Christians. If 
we did, we should have to do amazing, scandalous, 
cataclysmic things, of which the first would be to 
leave our nice, comfortable, important, fond and fash- 
ionable sectarian churches, and worship with all men 
just because they are men, and therefore children of 
the one God and Father of all, and therefore our 
brethren. 

If the churches only differed from one another on 
issues alive and worth while, we might find some ex- 
cuse, if not some reason, for the existence of denomi- 
national divisions. If this church here in this public 
square were a church of capitalists who preached as 
well as practised the religion of private profits, and 
this church here in the back street a church of socialists 
who stood for the religion of ‘each for all and all for 
each;’”’ if one church were a church pledged to the 
gospel of nationalism, and another church a church 
pledged to the gospel of internationalism; if Mars 
were openly worshiped before this altar, and the non- 
resistant Christ sincerely worshiped before that altar— 
then the situation would at least be understandable. 

But when I stand before a Baptist church, for 
example, and have to explain to an uninformed stranger 
that this church is distinct from other churches be- 
cause it practises the rite of total immersion (which 
itself must be explained!); when I visit a Universalist 
church and am reminded that this church stands apart 
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from others because of a certain belief in the future 
world about which we know precisely nothing at all; 
when I inquire into the razson d’etre of a Presbyterian 
church, and stumble on something about the “five 
points” of a seventeenth century theological creed; 
when I see the Anglican Church stricken to its very 
life over the issue of the reservation of the host (what- 
ever this means, and, if anything, what of it?); when 
I look back upon a Lausanne conference which wasted 
days and weeks investigating musty questions of 
apostolic doctrine and procedure—lI find the situation 
so absurd as to pass the bounds of patience. In 
heaven’s name, is this the essence of Christianity? 
Are these minutiae of rote and rite the substance of 
religion? A thousand times, a million times, No! 
What we have here is the answer to our question: 
denominationalism not only hurts but betrays religion, 
by laying supreme emphasis on the accidents and inci- 
dents of religion as a tradition, and ignoring alto- 
gether the essentials of religion as a living experience. 
It’s the “mint, anise and cummin” all over again, 
with the same omission of the “weightier matters of 
the law, justice and mercy and faithfulness.” 

But it is unfair, I hear somebody say, to empha- 
size these points of sectarian division. They were 
important once, but are so no longer. Exactly! Yet 
they bind the organization of Christendom to-day, 
and determine by acceptance or rejection the entire 
system of variegated groupings which confuse the con- 
temporary religious world! Not in the maddest reach 
of the maddest imagination can it be conceived that, 
if Christians could forget the past and begin all over 
again, they would organize themselves on existing de- 
nominational lines—Harry Emerson Fosdick with 
John Roach Straton as Baptists, Wiliam P. Merrill 
with Mark A. Matthews as Presbyterians, Howard 
Melish with Bishop Manning as Episcopalians, to use 
single names as symbols of great groups of men and 
women. 

Had the delegates to the Lausanne conference 
awakened one fine morning, in the mercy of God, with 
their memories gone and only their present sensibili- 
ties remaining, they would have gotten acquainted in 
the beginning as a single body of intelligent and 
gracious gentlemen, and in the end would have agreed 
to work together for a better world; or, at the worst, 
have broken up into two or three groups of conserva- 
tives, radicals, moderates; but never have presented 
that wild fantasy of Greek Christians, Roman Chris- 
tians, Protestant Christians, ad infinitum, ad nauseam, 
which for a period of weeks amused and amazed man- 
kind. These differences are indeed survivals. They 
are things passed down from ages gone, like the dusty 
accumulations of old dresses, broken chairs, and pre- 
posterous knick-knacks in some forgotten attic. Then 
why not get rid of them, as we have gotten rid of 
hoopskirts, Rogers groups, hitching posts and other 
rubbish? Must we live forever in the grip of sheer 
inertia? Have we no quickening power within our- 
selves, to fashion our own ideas and organize our own 
churches? Is God dead, or are we dead, that spirit 
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with spirit can not meet and conceive to-day, as did 
the apostles yesterday, a new religious life as true for 
us and our time as primitive Christianity was true 
for them and their time? 

But suppose, by some miracle, that this were 
done! Immediately there would be new differences to 
displace the old, would there not? The above indict- 
ment holds against existing denominations, very true, 
but not against denominationalism as a principle 
which must endure so long as honest men reach con- 
trary opinions, and demand the liberty to hold and 
propagate them. 

So religion is a matter of opinions, is it? And the 
religious man is the man who believes that some item 
of knowledge or statement of belief is true, or false? 
Then let me say that if there is any more damning 
proof of the betrayal of religion by denominationalism 
than the successful inculcation of such preposterous 
notions in the Christian mind, I don’t know, nor can 
I imagine, what itis. I personally know of no opinion 
on any question—God, or Christ, or the atonement, 
or anything else—the acceptance or rejection of which 
makes a man either religious or irreligious. So long 
as men think at all on the basis of varying experience, 
they will have varying opinions on religious matters; 
but such varying opinions need not, nay, should not, 
mean antagonism, factionalism, sectarianism, schism. 
They involve no such tragedy of division in other 
walks of life. 

In science, for example, savants of every variety 
of doctrine work happily together in one all-inclusive 
royal, or national, or international society. They dif- 
fer endlessly among themselves; they argue and de- 
bate and challenge; they organize groups to advance 
one theory and confute another; but they maintain 
unbroken the common society of which they all are 
members. There is no schism in their body; denomi- 
nationalism is impossible in their world. The love of 
truth, which they share together, is greater far than 
any particular formulation of truth. So also in the 
social and political field. Here we are all citizens of 
one great country. But our “one union indivisible’ 
means no uniformity of opinion. On the contrary, we 
are many men of many minds. Some of us are Repub- 
licans, some Democrats, some Socialists, some Com- 
munists. But these differences of political opinion do 
not divide the nation. Partisan dispute does not 
break up our single body of citizenship, our one alle- 
giance to the state, our common service of the com- 
monweal. No, we are first and foremost Americans; 
love of country transcends and dominates all partisan 
opinions of doctrine and policy. 

Even in religion, opinion does not always divide 
men. The cohesive power of an old and sacred issue 
frequently binds together men who are discordant over 
a new one. Witness the Anglican Church, the con- 
temporary internal dissensions of which are not strong 
enough to rend the one ancient body. But the body 
would never have been rent, Christianity would never 
have split up into its multitudinous divisions, had 
religion been true to its own best self. Opinions 
would no more have worked this havoc in the religious 
world than in the scientific, or political, or any other 
world, had opinions not been substituted for life, and 
liberty been assassinated by intolerance. 
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For do not think that sectarianism justifies or is 
justified by liberty! ‘‘This present age,” said William 
Ellery Channing, a century ago, “‘is notoriously sec- 
tarian and therefore hostile to liberty.”” If men must 
pitch their tents in the open, apart from other men, 
in order that they may be free, it is because somebody 
inside the citadel, bewitched with the mania that right 
belief is coincident with faith, proposes to impose his 
belief on everybody else. Denominationalism, in other 
words, is not the fruit of liberty, but the spawn of 
tyranny. It is because the Roman Church was in- 
tolerant of nonconformity that Protestantism came 
into existence at all as a separate division of the 
Christian world. Protestantism then improved upon 
the instruction given to itself. The Puritans, for ex- 
ample, had no desire to leave the Anglican establish- 
ment; they sought to remain in that body and purify 
its habits and very life. It was only when king and 
bishop harried them from land and altar, that they 
found it necessary to rule their own churches and fol- 
low their own ways. John Wesley, founder of the 
largest denomination in the Protestant world, did not 
leave the Anglican fold. He was spat upon and driven, 
and thus forced by persecution to gather his followers 
apart about himself. Channing to the end of his days 
stood fast as a member of “the church universal.” 
His personal teachings became the heresies of the old 
Congregationalism and the orthodoxies of the new 
Unitarianism only because his brethren would not 
allow him to remain within their fold. 

As I write this day, the Pope of Rome demon- 
strates this fact anew. “Union of the churches,” he 
declares, in his January encyclical, ‘‘can only be ob- 
tained by the return of the dissidents to the fold of 
the Church of Rome, and by their submission to the 
authority of Christ’s vicar on earth.” In differing 
phrase, but with the same essential meaning, this is 
the declaration of each Protestant Church against 
every other Protestant Church. What has been at 
work in this sectarian business from the beginning, and 
is at work now, is not liberty but autocracy, not free- 
dom but intolerance. Liberty would never drive any 
man out of the church; on the contrary, it would 
widen the church to include the man. When liberty 
is not something arrogated to ourselves and denied to 
others, but, in religion as in science and democratic 
politics, the law by which all may live together in 
amity and concord, denominationalism will disappear. 
“Shall two walk together except they be agreed?” 
Yes, gladly, if each loves the other as himself, and 
reverences his freedom as his own. 

To say all this is only to say what every intelli- 
gent man knows in his heart—if he has one! Why, 
then, do we not get together? Why does not the 
Protestant world, the Christian world, unite? Why 
did not the Lausanne conference succeed even with 
itself, to say nothing of the church at large? Here is 
the answer: 

(1) Pride! We are the people! We inherit the 
true apostolic succession; we perpetuate the organi- 
zation of the primitive church; we practise the original 
Christian rites; we cherish the faith once delivered to 
the saints; we hold a monopoly on God and His 
salvation. We, and we alone! Or, if we be not bitten 
with utter madness of this type, we discover that we 
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have a special family heritage that is precious, par- 
ticular names and dates and customs that are sacred, 
at least to us, and that must not therefore be merged 
or lost with other traditions. We must preserve our 
own! Which tempts me to say that if there is any- 
thing of our own—dogma, rite, office, name—which 
| stands in the way of Christian unity, then it is an 
| evil and not a good, and the sooner it is gotten rid of 
' the better. If we are not willing to lose our lives, 
our very identity and memory, for the sake of Christ, 
then we are enemies of Christ. We are not doing his 
work, but blocking, hindering, hurting, defeating his 
work. Pride, that is the word! We would save our 
own lives, though Christ be crucified forever. 

(2) Prejudice! This is the obverse side of pride. 
As we boast of the rock from which we were hewed, 
so we scoff at the pit from which the other fellow was 
digged. We would have no more to do with him than 
a Nordic would have to do with a Negro, or a Daughter 
of the American Revolution with a son of the Bolshe- 
vist revolution. We must keep our blood pure, our 
tradition unbroken, our faith uncontaminated. O 
Lord, we thank Thee that we are not as other men— 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, or even as this Second Adventist! Thus do 
we pray, we who are not Catholics, or Presbyterians, 
or Episcopalians, or Methodists, or Baptists, or Second 
Adventists. Prejudice is the cement which hardens 
the barriers of caste. It works as triumphantly in the 
field of religion as in the field of race—and as shame- 
fully. 

(83) Pelf! Which, being interpreted, means mon- 
ey, and property, and all the power that springs 
from the possession of money and property! Our 
denominational churches are vested interests; they 
are private corporations doing a profitable business. 
They have enormous incomes, high-salaried offices, 
invested funds. They are “going concerns,” finan- 
cially speaking. To talk about church union to the 
average denominational official, or to the typical con- 
gregation of a denominational church, is like talking 
about the socialization of private property to a stand- 
pat Republican. What! Give up profits and incomes, 


dividends and stocks and bonds? Share with others 
not of our own household, with Christians generally, 
our property and prestige and power? The idea is 
preposterous! These interests were created or in- 
herited by us, in either case belong to us, and should 
properly be used, that is enjoyed, by us! Church 
union in this inclusive, universal sense is spiritual 
communism. It therefore has no more chance of ac- 
ceptance in our contemporary American religious life 
than economic communism has in our contemporary 
American industrial life. 

When shall we get rid of this pestiferous abomi- 
nation of sect? The answer is easy. When we become 
Christians! “The western peoples,” writes Charles 
Guignebert, in his current history of ‘Christianity, 
Past and Present,” “the western peoples have, strictly 
speaking, never been Christians.’”” The persecutions 
by Catholicism and the sects of Protestantism are the 
proof of this proposition. When we become Christians 
we will accept the dictum of Christ himself, that we 
are his disciples if we ‘‘have love one for another.” 
Love one for another, in the fellowship of the common 
life of love, must unite us all in one undivided body of 
brethren in Christ, for love by its nature can do no 
other. 

“The division of the Christians of the world,” 
says Bishop Nicolai, of Serbia, recently in this coun- 
try, “each sealed in its own room with no communi- 
cating doors between, that is the thing which balks 
the church as a great influence, which holds humanity, 


- prone to aspire, in check upon the verge of aspiration. 


. . . Cannot America give birth to the church which 
will be so broad that all humanity can hear its prom- 
ises? . . . Can not you organize from American Chris- 
tianity this Church of the Great Light—inclusive as 
Christ is—the Church of Good Will? Make the effort, 
you American Christians! Rise to new heights in re- 
ligion as your fathers ascended to new heights in 
humanitarianism and political thought. Let those of 
you who find existing churches narrow and cramping 
build one which shall be broad and will not cramp! 
Forget denomination and remember Jesus Christ!’”’— 
The Christian Century. 


Is the Universalist Church an Absurd Thing? 


Frederick W. Betts 


= HERE is an old proverb which says: “Love 

‘| me, love my dog.’”’ He may be a mangy cur 
and he may have outlived his usefulness, and 
22 yet he may be to me precious in the intima- 
cies of that comradeship which even a dog and a man 
may sometimes have. 

Just now religious denominationalism is a kind 
of yellow dog and mangy cur which every apostle of 
light feels at liberty to kick and cuff and knock about 
unceremoniously without regard to anybody’s feel- 
ings. 

a I have been a Universalist minister for over forty 
years. I came into the church a green country car- 
penter. I had little preparation for any ministry, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the school, but I had 
grown up among associations that were lurid with the 
doctrine of everlasting damnation. I suspect that I 


was born with a real religious instinct. I can not 
remember when the world did not impress and even 
oppress me with its magnificence and mystery. I had 
tried to be religious according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the neighborhood of my boyhood, but the 
thing was so terrible in its emphasis on a fearful world 
beyond death that it only agonized and terrified me. 
I left my carpenter bench and the farm and went in 
search of a city whose builder and maker is God, in 
search of a place of worship where I could find the 
freedom of my soul and the peace which passeth 
understanding. I did not know what it meant then, 
but I do know what it means now. I found a great 
joy, happiness, hope, confidence and faith in the Uni- 
versalist Church and in its ministry. I have never 
cared to be anything else other than a minister in the 
Universalist denomination. I love everybody. I have 
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no prejudices against anybody in any church. I re- 
joice in the spiritual freedom of those who follow dif- 
ferent paths than mine. I am ready to co-operate 
with or federate with any group on earth, of any sect 
or church, who are seeking, according to their light, 
the justice and judgment and righteousness and love 
of God. I am trying to be a Christian. I have made 
something of a mess of it, yet, leaving the things that 
are behind, I press forward to my high calling in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now comes along my friend, splendid radical that 
he is and fine spirit all in all. I love him and I rejoice 
in his work in the Community Church. I believe in 
the Community Church, in the economy of Christen- 
dom and religion. I would not, if I could, change his 
position or his work or modify his dream. But my 
friend writes an article for a great religious periodical 
in which he says that when he goes into a Universalist 
church and sees that church set apart from the rest of 
Christendom because of ‘‘a belief concerning life be- 
yond death of which we know precisely nothing,” 
the thing is so absurd as to pass the bounds of patience. 

I am going to characterize that statement for just 
what it is worth to me. It is an inadequate, unsatis- 
factory, altogether superficial characterization of the 
Universalist Church. Whether a thing is absurd or 
not depends upon the limitations of our own experi- 
ence. Nothing is absurd in this world if it has won the 
loyalty and the love and the devotion of honest and 
intelligent men and women who are seeking light upon 
the great mysteries of human existence. Nothing is 
absurd, whatever else it may be, if to it and for it men 
and women are willing to give their loyalty and their 
love without measure. The Universalist Church fur- 
nished me a place, and it was the only place that I 
could find on earth, where I could stand up and have 
stood up in the freedom of my own soul for over forty 
years and speak my convictions concerning life and 
destiny, without fear or favor. To tell me that this is 
an absurdity is simply to echo the foolish piffle of that 
state of the modern mind which knows no loyalties 
and does not understand the consecration of human 
souls to great human institutions which from the be- 
ginning have been wrought out by the consecration 
and the self-denial of some group of decent and whole- 
some human beings. We will all agree that there has 
been too much emphasis upon sectarianism and de- 
nominationalism in religion. We will all agree that 
we ought to have a closer fellowship among the 
churches. All forward looking people are dreaming of 
the time when the ancient bigotries and animosities of 
Christendom and all religion will be done away in a 
great fellowship where the freedom of the spirit can 
be joined with the comradeship of men. But we shall 
get nowhere and we shall accomplish nothing for the 
real advancement of that day of religious brotherhood 
for humanity by ignoring or sneering at or setting 
down as absurd the convictions by which other men 
live and for which other men are willing to die if 
necessary. 

To say that it is absurd for a group of people to 
get together and organize a church for the purpose of 
getting rid of the most brutal and debasing dogma 
that was ever taught in the name of religion, indicates 
a failure to understand even the most elemental 


problems of spiritual experience. If there is anything 
under heaven or among men for which men ought to 
organize and maintain a church somewhere in the 
world, it is to try to create in the souls of men a con- 
fidence and trust in God’s to-morrow. “Behold, we 
know not anything. I can but trust that good shall 
fall, at last far off, at last to all.”’ Faith is not knowl- 
edge. It is an inference from knowledge. The great 
apostle said that we do not hope for what we know. 
We hope for things beyond our knowledge. That is 
the éssence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. One of the 
greatest of his modern interpreters says we can reduce 
the whole gospel to the ‘‘God consciousness” of Jesus. 
That God consciousness is inseparable from God’s 
Fatherhood. The Fatherhood of God is inseparable 
from those visions of His everlasting care which are 
the essential elements of the spiritual faith of Univer- 
salism. 

I decline to permit anybody to declare that he is 
more liberal than I. I belong to that fellowship which 
my fathers joined 250 years ago, in Rhode Island— 
the Fellowship of the Seekers. I am a Seeker. I 
rejoice in all who seek in any way the better life and 
the larger fellowship. But I am a Universalist. I am 
a Universalist minister. I rejoice in the history of the 
Universalist Church. Its faith is my joy and my 
peace. It is that by which I live. I will join up with 
anybody anywhere under heaven where I can carry 
that flag and that faith and announce it in terms as 
definite and clear and positive as my language will 
permit. But I will not go in the back door of any fel- 
lowship nor the front door of any fellowship that asks 
me to put in abeyance and to one side that vision of 
the never failing, everlasting love of Almighty God 
which is my hope here and for the hereafter. I shall 
stand apart and I should stand apart if I was the only 
man on earth, and hold that vision clear and that 
promise steadfast until the thing which it represents 
in the providence of Almighty God is accepted as a 
fundamental conviction wherever I go. To me it is 
the Gospel of Glad Tidings of the Kingdom which is 
to come when God’s Will is done. 

I have not one single denominational prejudice 
that I am not ready to surrender before the sun goes 
down. But the time is now when some one ought to 
say what I am saying here. Whatever its history or 
its inadequacy for its great task, the Universalist 
Church was founded and grounded on a conviction and 
a faith around which revolves the whole problem of 
the meaning of the world in which we live, this life we 
live, and the ultimate purpose of the Infinite God. 
Dr. Gordon, a Congregationalist, said that the issue 
lies between this faith in the victory of God and 
atheism. 

If to live in that faith, stand for it without com- 
promise, and to hold steadfast until the world is willing 
to accept it as a part of its common spiritual heritage 
in Jesus Christ, is absurd to any one, that absurdity 
belongs to the mind which sits in judgment. I love 
my friend, but I have very little respect for the spiri- 
tual experience which lies behind his characterization 
of the Universalist Church. 

Some people do not comprehend that there are 
convictions and loyalties abiding still in human ex- 
perience which mean more to some of us than any- 
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thing else in the world. All that I am, all that I have 
done or tried to do in the world, is inseparable from 
that interpretation of life, of destiny, and of the provi- 
dence of God which is called Universalism. The 
church that has had that vision since it was founded a 


hundred and fifty years ago has won my love, my 
| loyalty, and is entitled to my devotion. 
| absurd,it is absurd only to those who do not under- 


If that is all 


stand how one’s faith may be one’s inspiration and 


| chief support amid all the mysteries and tragedies 


which beset us in the world. I hope that sometime 


' there will be a spiritual fellowship so vast, so real, that 


in it we may all be one. But how one can help on that 
day by surrendering or compromising those convic- 
tions upon which are based all his confidence of One- 
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ness and Brotherhood here or hereafter is something 
that I do not understand. My vision of the world 
that is and is to come rises beautiful and glorious from 
my confidence in that Heavenly Father whom Jesus 
tried to make men understand. That, to me, is the 
unchanging and everlasting foundation of the Church 
of the Living God. If that is something which is be- 
yond the understanding and patience of men, I am 
sorry for them. To me it is the very bread of life. I 
speak for no one but myself, but for myself I speak 
with dogmatic confidence. The Universalist Church 
embodies that philosophy of life which in days to come 
will be the spiritual foundation of the Church Univer- 
sal. If that does not justify the existence of a church, 
then nothing under heaven does. 


Laid Off 


Anne W. Armstrong 


mY HATEVER the efforts to obscure the fact 
&| and the reasons therefor, many people are 
aware that countless men are again out of 
| work in this country. Fewer, perhaps, 
realize how little has been done by business to solve 

this problem since the last period of unemployment 
in 1921-22, though, by study of the business cycle, it 
was foreseen at the time that another period of wide- 


spread unemployment would in all probability occur 


in a few years. 

Great industries, concerned entirely with their 
own ends, scour the countrysides, where men have 
had at least a roof over their heads, and suck them 
into factories, only later to lay them off by thousands, 
on an hour’s notice, leaving them to shift for them- 
selves till needed again. No less a prop of the estab- 
lished order than Herbert Hoover has publicly stated 
that the problem of unemployment must be solved if 
the present economic system is to survive. No busi- 
ness executive has the temerity to deny to-day that 
unemployment is a problem of management. Yet 
business executives continue to allow college profes- 
sors alone to ponder this problem, and to clutter up 
industrial-relations libraries with exhaustive scientific 
works on the subject, while they themselves remain, 
with few exceptions, as casual in their attitude to it as 
they were seven or seventy years ago. 

I recall my personal experience during the winter 
of 1921-22, an experience that could have been dupli- 
cated, no doubt, in almost any industrial city in the 
country. 

War and post-war activity had slowed up. Busi- 
ness had slumped. The local chamber of commerce 
was no longer importing speakers to whoop up pro- 
duction through teaching manufacturers every known 
device by which more work could be got out of the 
workers. Instead, there were now meetings of public- 
spirited citizens to see what could be done for the 
more than twenty-five thousand men in our city who 
were out of work. 

All the previous winter hundreds, indeed thou- 
sands, of the men in our own factories had worked 
half time. Many months of this had largely ex- 
hausted their savings. And save they had, though I 
often heard the remark during this period, “If they’d 


saved, when they were getting such criminally high 
wages, instead of blowing it all in on silk shirts and 
Ford cars! 

For myself, though I dealt with workmen daily, 
I had never sean, nor have since, that figure which 
evoked so much wrath—a workman wearing a silk 
shirt. As for the Ford cars, at that time they were 
usually second-hand and purchased by a family of 
workers more often than by a single worker. It was 


‘certainly true that a majority of our own workers, 


during good times, had started a savings account or 
payments on a home. 

A short-time week having proved more inefficient 
from a manufacturing point of view than rotation of 
employees, many factories in town, among them some 
of our own plants, had adopted the expedient of put- 
ting two men on the same job, alternate weeks, in 
preference to laying off men entirely. If fewer men 
could have a whole loaf, more could be tided over the 
depression—nobody knew how long it would last—by 
at least half a loaf. 

Nevertheless, things were becoming acute. More 
and more distress was being discovered. 

It was at this juncture that the president of the 
local chamber of commerce telegraphed to the presi- 
dent of the national organization, in response to a 
wire asking that the local chamber act promptly in 
furtherance of the program prepared by Mr.Harding’s 
unemployment conference: ‘‘Unemployment situation 
here greatly exaggerated.” 

I read this bald statement, reported by the daily 
papers, with amazement. 

At this moment the office files of every company 
in the city that was taking the trouble to investigate 
the condition of its laid-off men—few were—must have 
read much as did my own file of Urgent Cases, re- 
ported by our special investigator: 


Wm. Diffenbaugh—180 Washington Ave. 
Main support widowed mother and family of 
younger children. Absolutely up against it. 


Wendell Dawes—1070 Walnut St. 

Four children under eight. Obtained few days 
work at the Express Company, but will be laid off 
Christmas Day. Fallen behind payments on home. 
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Has borrowed $200 but does not wish to borrow more, 
as does not see how he will be able to pay back what he 
already owes. 


Peter Minatti—195 Parkway. 

Since laid off our company been able to secure work 
for short time on railroad. Expects to be laid off there 
to-night or to-morrow. Milkman at door when I ar- 
rived. Demanded payment of bill. Mrs. M. told him 
to leave milk or not as he chose, but she had no money 
to pay for it. He left milk. Has been leaving one pint 
per day. There are three children. 


Albert Whaiey—40 Kingsbury St. 

Lost wife and baby two years ago, which left him 
with heavy indebtedness for funeral expenses. Three 
small children cared for by mother-in-law. Needs em- 
ployment badly. A few shovelfuls of coal-dust in bin 
from last ton, unpaid for. 


Pasquale de Angelis—22 Hobart St. 

Mother over sixty. Sick last year for three weeks, 
having doctor every day. This used up their savings. 
Sister, 20, laid off Candy Factory same day Pasquale 
laid off in our company. P. has constantly looked for 
work. Grocer asked how many working in family and 
when told no one, cut off credit. Not a cent in house 
nor any food. 


And so on through an unending list. 

These men were not ignorant of church or city 
agencies to relieve cases of distress. But if I had ever 
been in any doubt of it before, I became certain, 
during that second winter of unemployment, that the 
average workman, accustomed to, and anxious to 
work, will make every sacrifice, of himself and his 
family, be reduced to hunger, cold, the utmost depri- 
vation, before reporting to such agencies. 

There were cases, not on file, even more unfor- 
gettable. I recall one of our old, very loyal employees, 
the passion of whose life had been that his son should 
have a better education than he himself had had. 
Through years of scraping and pinching, together with 
the boy’s own efforts, he had at last got him into one 
of the technological institutes, only to have to take 
the boy out. As the man sat beside my desk, telling 
me, not resentfully, but brightly and very under- 
standingly, so far as the company’s action in laying 
him off was concerned—telling me what a year of half 
time, and another year of even less work, had meant 
to him, all at once he covered his face and began to 
shake convulsively. Then he pulled himself together. 
He was not very well, he apologized. He hoped I 
would overlook such a display. 

There came a time, however, when our company 
employment offices were no longer crowded to suffo- 
cation with men seeking jobs. Even at the state 
employment bureau the rooms were only comfortably 
filled now, while the long sidewalk line outside the 
state bureau had entirely disappeared. Not that the 
unemployment situation was any better. It was 
worse.. But the time had come—it always does— 
when laid-off men had begun to think there was no 
use in making the rounds over and over, only to be 
turned down. 

It was when the situation had reached this stage 
that the president of our company was prevailed upon 
to appoint a committee which should study the whole 
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subject of unemployment, particularly as it affected 
our own organization. 

I was one of the nine members of that committee, 
and the committee met weekly, or oftener, for nearly 
a year. The committee became convinced, first, that 
employers have a certain control over unemployment, 
whereas employees have none; and second, that if the 
company had to pay for its own unemployment it 
would be more likely than otherwise to reduce the 
evil to a minimum, just as safety devices were intro- 
duced into factories as soon as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act made employers liable for accidents to 
theirmen. Working as a unit under these convictions, 
the committee gradually shaped an Unemployment 
Benefit Plan, setting clerks busy examining records of 
the company’s lay-offs for more than twenty years 
previous, in order to ascertain the company’s approxi- 
mate liability in the event the plan should be adopted. 

We of the committee had become convinced that 
the greatest aid to a solution of this problem would 
be through experiments by leading manufacturers, 
and we recognized that our own company, with its 
prodigious profits and enormous prestige, was well 
fitted to lead in such an experiment; it could afford 
to do its part toward social progress by offering itself 
as a social laboratory. 

We were not blinded, however, to the fact that it 
would be hard rowing to get some of the executives 
who must pass on the matter to agree to any such 
experiment. Outside the committee, not an executive, 
not even the president, though he was a philanthropist 
of renown who had conferred great benefits upon the 
human race in other directions, not even those execu- 
tives who were prominently identified with the various 
social service agencies in the city, had exhibited any 
special interest in the problem of unemployment, and 
some of them had been openly hostile from the outset 
to any suggestion of a plan that would seek to prevent 
or alleviate this evil. 

Business men of marked acumen in their respec- 
tive fields, they were alike indifferent to the fact that 
the fear of unemployment, and the sense of injustice 
associated with it, are two of the most potent causes 
of labor unrest. They were unmoved by the humani- 
tarian consideration that unemployment and sickness 
are the two main causes of poverty and dependency; 
that unemployment means physical suffering, lowering 
of-morale, demoralization; that men, after each spell 
of unemployment, are less fit physically than before, 
and have less respect for the economic system that 
forces unemployment upon them. Least of all, ap- 
parently, were these men—most of whom had been 
sounded out—open to the flattering argument that our 
own company had an opportunity, in the early adop- 
tion of an Unemployment Benefit Plan, to influence 
many other organizations which were considering, but 
still hesitating to take such a step, and only needed 
the force of a powerful example. 

We sat around the long table in the board room. 
Before each of the executives who would pass on it 
finally was a copy, furnished in advance, of the plan 
which the committee members, all busy executives 
themselves, had worked out after many months of 
study—a plan which would penalize the company for 
failure to prevent unemployment, and, to the extent 
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it could not be prevented, would provide some measure 
of relief for such suffering and anxiety as hundreds of 
the employees were enduring at the time. Knowing 
how such things went, we had made the document 
short, in the hope that those who were to vote upon 
it would have at least read it through before coming 
to the conference. We never were able to find out, I 
may say, how many of them had done so. 

The first to assail the plan—not this particular 
plan, but any conceivable plan with a similar object 
—was the manager of our Canal Street plant. He 
didn’t care a hang, he said, what happened to the men 
in the Canal Street plant when they were laid off. 
There wasn’t a workman in his plant, he asserted, 
worth chucking into the canal. Perhaps he was right; 
workmen give what is expected of them, and rarely 
disappoint a manager who considers and treats them 
as worthless. 

The plan was never put to a vote. Every effort 
of the committee to have it considered on its merits 
was defeated by a welter of petty comment, most 
of it wide of the mark. The executive who led the 
opposition, smothering the plan in ridicule, burying 
it—with the unbusinesslikeness of business—so deep 
in funny stories that it would be impossible to un- 
earth it in the company’s executive councils for years 
to come, if ever at all—the executive who defeated it 
was not the manager of our Canal Street plant. Ironi- 
cally enough, it was the one man among our higher 


executives who was known as the workman’s friend. - 


A man of engaging personality and powerful influence 
among his associates, alone among all the directors of 
a great corporation assembled that day, this executive 
had risen from the ranks. He had started, I believe, 
as a carpenter. He had often fought fearlessly, op- 
posed by his fellow executives, for the rights of the 
class from which he had sprung. Why, then, had he 
defeated the one plan which sought to improve the 
workman’s condition permanently, through lessening 
the insecurity of employment? 

I often pondered the matter afterwards. 

As I see it, it was, more than anything else, be- 
cause he had found it a glorious thing to pull out a 
big roll of bills and peel off one, when one of his “boys,” 
putting pride in his pocket, had come to him, as occa- 
sionally one did, with belt drawn in to the last notch. 
He had handed out individual relief in time of unem- 
ployment, with honest tears of sympathy in his eyes. 
It had given him a thrill. He had adored playing 
Lord Bountiful. But the correction of industrial ills 
means the destruction of more than one picturesque 
charity. Consciously or unconsciously, his opposition 
to our plan had been based on reluctance to grant to 
workmen as a right what he had so much enjoyed 
bestowing on them as bounty. 


Some one else was waiting to see me, just outside 
the door, as the laid-off man left my office. It was 
our superintendent of maintenance. He held out a 
sheet of paper. ‘Will you o. k. this, please?” he said. 

It was a requisition on the purchasing depart- 
ment that the superintendent of maintenance was pre- 
senting for my signature. 

On the sheet I took from him was typed: 1 Colt 
automatic. 
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I looked up. 

“Another anonymous letter,” the superintendent 
explained. “One of our laid-off men. It threatens 
the life of Mr. X’’—(the president of the company). 
The superintendent of maintenance raised his eye- 
brows. “Thought we’d better put another guard on. 
We need another automatic.” 

I went out, not caring much where, only to get 
away for an instant, but as I crossed the broad vesti- 
bule with its white marble walls, I ran into one of our 
production managers, a member, liketmyself, of the 
unemployment committee whose year’s work had come 
to naught. 

“Too bad,” he said, with a laugh. ‘But they 
can’t all see it at once. You remember how hard- 
boiled J was, when we first started to consider the 
matter. But the more I looked into the thing—Well, 
maybe some day we can get them all to approve a 
plan.” 

“Maybe,” I said, not trusting myself to say more. 
—Reprinted from the New Republic, by special permis- 
ston of the editor and of the author. 

THREE PROMINENT UNITARIANS PROTEST 

(From the New York Times) 

May we make clear to the public that the position recently 
taken by a prominent Unitarian minister, Dr. Albert C. Die‘en- 
bach, which because of the circumstances of its utterance was 
given wide publicity, is in our opinion contrary to the principles 
of the church of which he, as editor of its leading publication, 
may appear to be the spokesman? 

The Unitarian Church has for its chief object the promulga- 
tion of the very principles of toleration and intellectual liberty 
upon which Thomas Jefferson founded the institution in which 
Dr. Dieffenbach spoke. We recognize that as a member of a 
free church Dr. Dieffenbach has full liberty to hold and express 
any opinion whatsoever of the fitness of Alfred E. Smith for the 
Presidency, even if no other member of the church should agree 
with him. He is at liberty to think that because of his religion, 
whatever it happens to be, any man is undesirable as President. 

But to state, as the newspaper accounts report, that a man 
is unqualified because of his religion is to belie the very toleration 
and freedom of conscience for which Unitarians have suffered and 
glorified the course of progress with their martyrs. Religious in- 
tolerance, even in the mind of one who holds a Unitarian theology, 
nullifies the spirit of the fellowship called ‘“‘Unitarian,’’ which has 
always placed religious liberty above any opinions. Entire re- 
spect for a religious belief honestly held, however different from 
one’s own, is the very cornerstone of this fellowship. 

To raise the issue of Mr. Smith’s religion, therefore, was con- 
trary to the Unitarian spirit rather than expressive of it; and, 
however inadvisable a Cathol’c for President may seem to Dr. 
Dieffenbach, he does not represent the Unitarian aititude if he 
holds the candidate disqualified for the office because of his fealty 
to the Catholic Church. 

John Howland Lathrop, 

Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frederick R. Griffin, 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sydney B. Snow, 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


NO PROGRESS 


“A negro stoker was crossing the Atlantic for the first time,” 
says the Open Road. ‘‘One day when he came up on deck to get 
a breath of fresh air, he looked out over the broad expanse of 
water, with no object whatever in sight, and said in disgruntled 
tones, ‘Shucks! We is right whar we was dis time yistaday.’ ’’ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE CRITICISMS HELD BACK 


Referring to criticisms held back or suppressed, we beg to 
say that there are none such. The worst is brought out. When 
it does not come willingly we pull it out by the ears. That is, 
our readers have the benefit of the sharpest things that can be 
said about the paper and the editor. The friend who writes and 
asks if there is a great body of criticism suppressed may feel 
reassured. It is entirely possible that eventually such a tide of 
criticism may set in that it will swamp our pages. In such an 
event, we will publish abstracts. Not in bravado or indifference, 
not in sorrow or shame, but just as a part of the day’s work, we 
publish what our people say. Some of them make good points. 
All reveal something. The criticisms help us correct our mis- 
takes, they likewise strengthen us in our fundamental convic- 
tions. We can’t possibly do what everybody wants, but we can 
go on in a friendly spirit. We fear “‘we be vary determined.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


OBJECTS TO ‘‘FANATICISM”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Absence from home prevented my reading your issues for 
Aug. 11-25 until to-day (Aug. 27). I am greatly interested in 
John R. Mott’s and Universalist Minister’s articles, for they 
concern a vital national issue. Also, I liked Mr. Sheldon’s and 
Mr. Harrington’s replies in the Leader of Aug. 25. 

There are two things I wish to say at this time. First: 
John R. Mott gave the sources of his information; Universalist 
Minister contented himself with mere assertions. The authors 
of the replies mentioned above hinted at this difference, but I 
think it ought to be emphasized. 

Second. As a loyal citizen of these United States I protest 
against the sweeping indictment of the integrity of our govern- 
ment contained in this sentence: ‘‘On the contrary its lawless 
methods, its raids, its killings, its snoopings, its setting up of 
fake saloons with government money and government officers 
with the express purpose of tempting citizens to violate the law 
so as to get them fined or sent to prison. . . . This whole state- 
ment is the expression of arrant fanaticism. But the last state- 
ment goes beyond all bounds. He accuses the United States 
Government of setting up ‘fake saloons’”’ as a usual method of 
procedure. He ought to be made to give a “‘bill of particulars’’ 
or retract that statement. When, where, and how often were 
“fake saloons” set up ‘‘with government money and government 
officers with the express purpose of tempting citizens to violate 
the law so as to get them fined or sent to prison?” It is the 
proud boast of the partisans of Governor Smith that he thorough- 
ly knows his facts. Does Universalist Minister? If so let him 
give the readers of the Leader the benefit of his knowledge. 

O.F. Alword. 

Medina, N. Y. 


* * 


CONCERNING THE DIEFFENBACH EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express to you my.personal appreciation of and 
gratitude for’ your strong editorial in this week’s issue of the 
Leader, ‘‘A Plain Question of Right and Wrong.” I am heartily 
and unreservedly in accord with your opinions therein stated. 
It is an especial gratification to read your statement that the 
editor of the Christian Register in his attacks upon Governor 
Smith as a Catholic, ‘“‘does not represent the great Unitarian 
fellowship.’”’ As one member of that fellowship I feel misrepre- 
sented and shamed by the intolerance and illiberality of those 
attacks. I am an ardent advocate of Secretary Hoover and ex- 
pect to cast my vote for him in November, but on quite other 
grounds than that of religious affiliation. If the issues of the 
campaign were other than they are, if principles and personali- 
ties were different, I might and indeed would vote for the rival 
candidate. 


If Catholic or Protestant should run on a platform 


of dogma, with the intent, expressed or implied, to make his 
religion dominant, it would be the duty of every true citizen to 
oppose him. In such an event intelligent Americans would vote 
as decidedly against a Senator Heflin as against the candidate 
of a Catholic party. But with a candidate’s personal religious 
beliefs or affiliations we are not rightly concerned. Catholic or 
Protestant, Trinitarian or Unitarian, Jew or Christian, have 
equal rights before the law and in the opinion of right thinking 
Americans. 

In writing to you may I express my continuing interest and 
pleasure in the Christian Leader. It is an excellent paper, really 
religious as well as progressive and liberal, and I can find in it 
the spirit that characterized the Christian Register in the days of 
Mr. Bacheller and Mrs. Marean. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Robert P. Doremus. 

First Parish Church ( Unitarian), Gloucester. 


* * 


THE DIEFFENBACH BUSINESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial ‘‘A Plain Question of Right and Wrong,”’ 
you evidently have let yourself “‘go.’’ All enjoy this spectacle, 
but after the shoutings die and the kings depart there comes an 
examination of the logic of your statements. You say: “Wriggle, 
dodge, twist and turn as we may, there is no getting away from 
the position that there is no essential difference between opposing 
Taft because he is a Unitarian and opposing Smith because he is 
a Catholic.”’ 

I hope that you will be willing to modify this. For you 
know that the question is the influence upon Smith of the hier- 
archy, which is not at all the same as the influence upon a Uni- 
tarian layman of one of us liberal ministers. The Pope speaks 
on faith and morals ex cathedra to the Catholics with the author- 
ity of St. Peter, who represents Christ, who is God. Perhaps 
Universalist ministers may have this authority of God in the 
minds of Un:versalist laymen, but I assure you no Unitarian 
minister has this authority in the concepts of Unitarian lay- 
men. 

Your editorial, without intending to do so, does not do full 
justice to Dr. Dieffenbach’s contention, for he does not find fault 
with Governor Smith’s religion, but with the political implica- 
tion of Smith’s religion. Your whole editorial gives an impres- 
sion that Dieffenbach’s contention is against religion rather than 
its political significance. To oppose any one we should be careful 
first of all to understand him. I have opposed Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
contention, but first I try to understand the man. You have 
given a wrong slant to this controversy, either from ignorance or 
from the odiwm theologicum of liberal leaders. 

A noted modern Pope violently opposes the American doc- 
trine of separation of Church and State. Smith is a loyal son of 
the church. Now, I am sure that Smith believes as he asserts 
in the American doctrine, rather than the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine. But he is in a church which is supposed to be a church of 
authority. If Smith is a clear thinker and a loyal Catholic, where 
does he get off? 

A more important issue of the campaign thrust itself on my 
attention when, coming from Chicago University last week, I 
changed cars at Buffalo, New York. As I walked a stone’s throw 
from the station I noticed bars at which men stood up and were 
drinking; and the odor coming from these little rooms smelled 
of Smithsonian politics. I could not help but think of the Gov- 
ernor of this state, who has had a great state following, with 
the backing of the strongest political entity in New York City, 
and who had just pledged himself to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment if he should only be elected President. But can the 
American voter think this through, that if Smith is not faithful 
in a state executive position to the supreme law of the land, will 
he be faithful in the executive position to the supreme law of the 
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land in a United States position? Why not consider that side of 
the genial Governor’s character? 

’ Irving Fisher has taken the capital city of the Empire State 
as “Prohibition at its Worst.’’ Smith, an adroit politician, is 
trying to capture the liquor likers for cheap booze, and the tem- 
perance people who want the Eighteenth Amendment enforced. 
He catches them coming and going. The election is surely in- 
teresting. But let thinking liberals escape the glittering generali- 
ties and come down to facts. 

I do not think Governor Smith or any other man should be 
discriminated against because he has the label*of Roman Catho- 
lic. Labels are often libels. But Smith is not a logical Roman 
Catholic. 

Caryle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Aug. 27. 


We modify nothing. We stand on the editorial. We are 
glad you endorse us. ‘‘Governor Smith belongs to a church the 
head of which opposes the American doctrine of separation of 
Church and State.’’ Governor Smith ‘‘believes the American 
political doctrine rather than the Roman Catholic.’”’ Wherein 
we differ is that as a citizen we are not concerned with how 
Governor Smith will square himself with the Pope of Rome. We 
are concerned with the kind of President he would make. You 
are concerned with the theories. We are concerned with the 
facts. How can Smith possibly escape the improper influence 
of the hierarchy in his political actions is what interests you 
and Dr. Dieffenbach. The fact that he has and does interests 
us. 
We call your attention to the statement of Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
all leading Unitarians, in another column of this paper. 

The Editor. 
* * 


HERE IS ONE THAT PROBES DEEP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since returning home after an absence of several weeks I 
have been reading back numbers of the Leader. I want to thank 
you for printing that article on ‘“T'emperance vs. Prohibition,” 
by a Universalist minister, in the issue of Aug. 11. It is a most 
convincing argument for prohibition, so cleverly disguised in 
a cloak of extravagance and vituperation that many of your 
readers have taken it asaserious attack on prohibition. You, 
of course, contributed to the deception by your introduction to 
the article. How the two of you must be enjoying the joke. 

The burden of this min‘ster’s complaint is that we no longer 
try to reform drunkards, but are trying instead to prevent men 
from becoming drunkards. How could even the most literal- 
minded person imagine that a minister (or any one else) would 
offer that as a serious objection to prohibition? If he had com- 
plained that doctors are no longer satisfied to cure sick people, 
but are trying to discover and remove the causes of disease, and 
had insisted that all research work is a failure and should be 
given up, because people persist in being sick and dying, I suppose 
some one. would have thought he was in earnest about that. He 
laments that there are now no John B. Goughs or Francis Mur- 
phys laboring for the fallen. If he had written a violent attack 
on the peace treaties just signed in Paris,on the ground that if 
we abolish war there will be no Florence Nightingales and Clara 
Bartons caring for the wounded, even that would have been 
taken seriously by somebody. 

“Tt is a curious commentary upon the intelligence of the 
Anti-Saloon League,” he says, ‘‘that they and the bootleggers 
all vote the same ticket.’”’ It would be a curious commentary on 
his intelligence if he meant that. Imagine any minister, of any 
denomination, ‘‘distinguished”’ or obscure, seriously claiming to 
be in the confidence of even one bootlegger, to say nothing of all 
the bootleggers in the country! It is strange that the people 
who object to the violence and intemperance of the language of 
this article do not realize that it must have been written in that 
style to call attention to the absurdity of the statements the 
writer makes with such apparent conviction. 


Most of the replies to the article are interesting, some are 
very good, one or two are rather absurd, notably the one about 
Episcopalians and modification, signed ‘‘Ex-Universalist.”” (I am 
glad he is an ‘‘ex.’’) 

“These men,’’ he says (referring to the sixty or seventy per 
cent of Episcopal ministers who favor modification), ‘‘are not un- 
patriotic citizens. They are not unintelligent.’’ Are we to infer 
that the thirty or forty per cent of Episcopal ministers, and the 
much larger percentage of ministers in other Protestant denomi- 
nations, who oppose modification, are unintelligent and un- 
patriotic? Apparently, since the writer says those who favor 
modification are disgusted with the mentality-of the drys. Evi- 
dently he did not take to heart what you said about intelligent 
and high-minded people on both sides of the question. 

A. F. 


‘3 ee 


IS THERE NO JOVIALITY WITHOUT WINE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is one side of the prohibition situation no one has 
brought out. I mean the cheerfulness, sociability and rest which 
come from a glass of wine at dinner. It is just enough to lift 
people above the fatigue of the day and bring a little rosy light 
into a drab atmosphere. Is this wicked? Even if we can pile 
up more money as a nation through prohibition, should a nation 
try to live by bread alone? I claim we would be a better nation 
if we had more music, poetry, rest and sociability, and the use of 
wine in moderation promotes all these. The average American 
dinner table suffers in comparison with dinner tables in Europe. 
Conversation is a lost art. Man and woman sit glum and silent, 
stuffing themselves. They need just a touch of stimulation to 
lift them above “‘the cares that infest the day.”’ 

Drunkenness is terrible. As one who lost a dear brother by 
excess, I realize it better than most people. But half of his 
trouble was excess in eating. Personally, I never have under- 
stood how these stern Puritans can fill up on greasy doughnuts 
and ham for breakfast and consider jt virtuous, and then see a 
person drink a glass of light sparkling wine and think it wicked. 

I want to add that, although I was brought up to use wine 
in moderation, I have refused to drink anything in the United 
States which has been bought in violation of the laws of our land. 

A Laywoman of the Universalist Church. 


* * 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN FRANCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not agree with the writer of the letter signed Univer- 
salist Minister, nor do I agree with the many Universalists attack- 
ing him. If he prefers to remain anonymous I do not see why 
these people should call him a coward. He could just as easily 
call them self-advertisers. Calling names does not throw much 
light. 

I believe in our method of dealing with prohibition, but if I 
had been in France I should if possible have attended the service 
at Hautevilliers in honor of Dom Perignon. The simple villagers 
showed their respect for a good old man who invented the method 
of putting the sparkle into ordinary wine which makes it cham- 
pagne. In fundamentals the Boston Herald tells us ‘“‘one man’s 
religion if it be genuine is not much unlike another’s, but in 
details how far apart conceptions of righteousness often are.’’ 
I wish the critics of our Universalist Minister (whose name I 
believe I could guess—one of our oldest and finest), would read 
the following from the Boston Herald: 

“It is not enough to dismiss the matter by saying that in 
this particular case, one is the Catholic and the other the Protes- 
tant view of religion. There is no distinctly Catholic attitude 
toward wine and no distinctly Protestant attitude. We know 
plenty of Catholics who practise abstinence from liguor and 
approve of the Highteenth Amendment. We also know Protes- 
tants who would not have been unsympathetic to the celebration 
of Dom Perignon’s memory, and who, if they had been in Haute- 
villiers the other day, might not have been ashamed to drop a 
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tribute of flowers on his tomb. The difference is one of tempera- 
ment, of education, of national habit and custom. 

“There is the puritan temper in religion, and there is the 
liberal—or as the puritan would say, the latitudinarian. There 
always have been these two tempers, and there probably always 
will be. The first is common in the United States and rare in 
France. It puts a strain on the imagination, when one tries to 
picture a service in an American church in celebration of the 
inventor of an appetizing alcoholic beverage. And yet the parish 
priest of Hautevilliers saw nothing inappropriate in it, nor, we 
fancy, did any of his flock.” 

Traveler. 
* * 


A PROHIBITIONIST FAVORS MODIFICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This time I am yielding to the temptation to try to break 
into your ‘‘Reaction’’ page. At other times there always hap- 
pened to be some one else who more ably expressed my own 
point of view, but this present reaction has remained in my craw 
a long time, unappeased. 

I rise to a partial defense of the Universalist Minister who 
wrote the article entitled ‘“Temperance vs. Prohibition,’ but I 
too am sorry that he did not append hisname. He may have been 
conscious of the fact that he was exhibiting much of the same kind 
of intolerance that characterizes some of our most ardent prohibi- 
tionists, but such intolerance should have prejudiced none of his 
readers against the really valid arguments which he presented. 

He is right in intimating that the ‘Eighteenth Amendment’”’ 
has become a fetish among some prohibitionists. They regard it 
as infallible. They will not acknowledge that they may have 
slightly erred in their original program; that unforeseen circum- 
stances and developments may demand a slight modification of 
that program, and that the opposition’s arguments might be 
valid enough to warrant a compromise. 

I would accuse them of an intemperance of another sort 
than that of imbibing too much intoxicating liquor, of an intem- 
perate desire that they themselves might quickly realize the suc- 
cessful culmination of all of their hopes and plans. They were 
“out to win,’’ and the satisfaction of winning obscured the ques- 
tion as to whether or not what was to be won was wholly desira- 
ble. The momentum of their drive carried them beyond the 
point to which the nation as a whole was prepared to go. Their 
vehicle was too rigid to make the curves of adjustment that are 
necessary in any prolonged movement. 

I do not deny that great benefits have accrued to this 
country because of prohibition. I rejoice in all the favorable 
statistics that can be presented, and I believe most of them, but 
no matter how large their number, they do not automatically 
cancel the evils which have been a by-product of the law. Govy- 
ernor Smith bases his conclusions on the conditions with which 
he himself is most familiar. It matters not whether there has 
been great good accomplished in other parts of the country, as 
far as those existing evils are concerned. They are there, await- 
ing our attention, and they should be the concern of all temper- 
ately thinking people. No evil is ever offset by a good, for if we 
are ever to raise our standards, it must be eradicated irrespective 
of any good already existing. It is cold comfort for the victims 
of bootlegging to be told that the country as a whole is more 
prosperous; and by victims I do not necessarily mean those who 
drink the poison, but their mothers and wives and children who 
have to share in the disgrace. 

Prohibition, in its present form of law, has fulfilled its mis- 
sion. As a law it is not entitled to our worship. It should be 
regarded merely as an instrument in the hands of society, and 
as such it needs several alterations, something like the ones 
Governor Smith has outlined, before it is properly adapted to 
present conditions and will have attained its maximum effi- 
ciency. In time one may discover fallacies in Smith’s proposals, 
but they look good to me now. 

At present there is a conflict between the so-called ‘“‘wet’’ 
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and ‘‘dry’’ forces, and when a conflict is as protracted as this one 
has been, I become suspicious that there may be a nearly equal 
number of merits and faults on both sides, which is the reason 
that, despite the fact that most of my friends and associates are 
ardent prohibitionists, I have been impelled into the conviction 
that one can indeed be a ‘‘dry’’ and be in favor of the modifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead law as well. 

Even a repeal of both would not frighten me, for I am con- 
fident that the American people as a whole are so much sold on 
the benefits of temperance that if the control of temperance were 
no longer attempted by the Federal Government a popular senti- 
ment far greater than that which now supports the law would 
be aroused in favor of a genuine temperance. To be sure, new 
laws would be enacted, but they would be designed to take care 
of the more local conditions. Any law is impotent without pub- 
lic sentiment back of it, and the lack of this support back of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is evidenced by the facts: thac respec- 
table citizens are entirely aware of the existence of stills in the 
houses of their next-door neighbors; that the bootleggers in any 
small town are known by a majority of its responsible citizens; 
that college students are tolerant of, and in some cases feel an 
admiration for, fellow students who have nerve enough to bootleg 
in order to pay their college expenses. Much evidence can be 
produced in support of Governor’s Smith’s assertion that disre- 
spect for the Eighteenth Amendment undermines respect for all 
law. 

It must not be forgotten that states like New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, if they ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment at all, did so only after the necessary majority of states had 
been procured. A great many of the people in these states had 
not been educated up to the desired standard of temperance, and 
the foisting of the law upon them set up an antagonism which 
it will be difficult for law enforcement to overcome. In fact, it 
will never be overcome by force. Those people are now just as 
impervious to any reasoning of their opponents as are the rabid 
prohibitionists; and unless some compromise can be effected the 
conflict is likely to rage indefinitely. We waste time in arguing 
that the slower process of education would have necessarily been 
speeded up with the advent of the great numbers of automobiles 
and the great dangers from intoxication that attend them, and 
that the final result would have been much more amicable and 
satisfactory than the result of the prohibition law, for ‘‘it is a 
condicion and not a theory that confronts us.’’ The dry laws are 
being enforced, however unsuccessfully. Many new evils attend 
their enforcement and these are the evils which must concern 
us. Since these evils are directly due to the present form of our 
dry laws (bootlegging would not persist under Smith’s modifica- 
tion), it is necessary that the laws be either modified or repealed. 
The good which prohibition has wrought would not be destroyed 
in either case, for enough people recognize its worth and would 
assume personal responsibility for its continuance. Eventually 
no laws will be necessary, but until that time the states will be 
better qualified to adapt a less rigid temperance law to their 
own peculiar conditions. Let us rejoice when we shall be able 
finally to dispose of such a law, or to allow it to be forgotten. 

I am hoping that the time will not be far distant when the 
truly temperate men and women from both the ‘‘wet”’ and “‘dry’”’ 
sides of the conflict will have acquired grace enough to come 
together in a compromise of their points of view; when they will 
be strong enough to renounce the desire for self-gratification in 
favor of a wholesome gratification for all. There are good and 
intelligent people on both sides of the issue, and I am unable to 
believe that those on the one side are wholly right, and those on 
the other wholly wrong. 

I am entirely in accord with your editorial policy, and have 
found no objection to any of the Leader’s contents. I disagree 
with your attitude toward dual fellowship, but that didn’t de- 
tract from its interest, and there were others who gave you your 
due. I anticipate the coming of the Leader even more eagerly 
than I do that of Judge, and it is not because of “‘Cracklings.”’ 

Lyman Achenbach. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Ruilding Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


954. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bicknell, Norway, Maine. 
Everitt F. Bicknell. 
Miss Lucy E. Daniels, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary J. Fraser, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Donald Fraser. 
962. Universalist Circle of Rumford Point, Maine. 
963. Mrs. Charles A. Bates, Washington, D. C. 
Charles A. Bates. 
964. Mrs. Louise W. Marble, Meriden, Conn. 


955-956. 
957-961. 


965-969. Mrs. Ethel C. Vaughan, Providence, R. I. 
Edwin Cook and Eliza E. Cook. 
970. Mrs. L. J. Miller, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Carrie L. Doyger. 
971. Fred M. Smith, Hunt, N. Y. 


972. Frank M. Hawes, West Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. and Mrs. Mather H. Hawes. 
973. Mrs. Harriet Foster Hawes, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin T. Foster. 
974. Estelle M. Shull, Belpre, Ohio. 
Mrs. Angeline Shull. 
975. Miss M. Etta Moore, Nashua, N. H 
976. Hester B. Dean, Newark, N. J. 
Hester G. Bruns. 
977. Hester B. Dean, Newark, N. J. 
Amanda C. Whyman. 
978. Mrs. Helen D. Poole, Waltham, Mass. 
979-983. Margaretta L. Dean and Hester B. Dean, Newark, 


New Jersey. 
Mr. and Mrs.Georae D. Dean. 
984. The Tuesday Night Club of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Emily Hempel. 


985. Earle Herbert Bogardus, Schenectady, N. Y. 
E. H. Bogardus. 
986-990. George Gregg, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Lovisa F. Gregg. 
991. “Friend,’’ Hartford, Conn. 
F. W. Perkins, D. D. 


992. Jane M. Harvey, Washington, D. C. 
Edward M. Harvey. 
993. Jane M. Harvey, Washington, D. C. 
Lucy Clark Harvey. 
994. Ellen L. Crafts, Winter Hill, Mass. 
The Crafts Family of the First Universal’st Church of 
Charlestown, Mass. 
995. Miss Florence D. Brewer, Portland, Maine. 
Henry M. Brewer. 
996. Miss Florence D. Brewer, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. Malvina D. Brewer. 4 
997. Miss Florence D. Brewer, Portland, Maine. 
998. Sue F. Smith, Smithton, Penn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Smith. 
999. Clara M. Stephenson, Detroit, Mich. 
1000. Frank H. Stephenson, Detroit, Mich. 
1001. E. A. Lancaster, Lake Forest, Ill. 
1002. E. A. Lancaster, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Helen M. Lancaster. 
1003. Annie Meek Hutchins, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Nancy M. Warner. 
1004. Mrs. E. C. Ball, Malden, Mass. 


Edward C. Ball. 


1005. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


1009. 


4010. 


1011. 


1012. 


1013. 


1014. 


1015. 


1016. 


J017. 
1018. 


19Toe 
1020. 


1021. 


1022. 


1023. 


1024, 
1025. 
1026. 


Mrs. E. C. Ball, Malden, Mass. 
Anna L. Ball. 

Miss Anna M. Putnam, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Augusta Viles Neuhall. 

Phil C. Leonard, Joliet, Ill. 
W. H. Macpherson. 

Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Clarence E. Randall. e- 

Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Harry D. Randall. 

John G. Foster, Derby Line, Vt. 
Austin T. Foster. 

John G. Foster, Derby Line, Vt. 
Sarah H. Foster. 

Frederick H. Knight, Richmond, Va. 
Leonora Hammond Knight. 
Frederick O. Knight, Richmond, Va. 

Fred O. Knight. 
Miss Eugenie Goss, East Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. B. F. Mayo, Salem, Mass. 
Mr. B.F. Mayo. 
Kate W. Dow, Portland, Maine. 
Mary Turner Wade. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Neff, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Neff, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edward W. LaCroix, Lynn, Mass. 
Brattleboro Mission Circle. 
W. U. M. A., Vermont and Quebec. 

Samuel Loveland. 
Ethel Van Cise, Denver, Colo. 

Edwin Van Cise. 
Agnes M. Hathaway, Japan. 

A. Hathaway. 
Mrs. W. J. Ratcliff, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. C. Ratcliff, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Builder. 

Rev. Nathan R. Quackenbush. 

(List to be continued.) © 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Be ee Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


COMP yee iti a's, sccucraeleclaba eth Glave erevsne. oyaleifernue «|ievayeteleyetalers 
or as Tributes to 
I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
SCTIDC Go ctlere « LOT fosialaree Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 . 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
INI HRA Ato curabc Madi de bide GRO ADSCRInde Scria De 
Stroouiane NUMER e ais oats eka oct ahsucl sedi sreio ye! oSols lokecs os) 
(Herc IES Biponbeocr sooasor wDserodnn Saducodor 
IDE See eee 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


azz 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The Case for Christianity 


By Clement F. Rogers. (Harper and 

Brothers. $2.00.) 

Books on “‘apologetics’’ are not common 
to-day and he is bold who offers one to 
the general public, especially if he calls it 
an outline of “‘popular apologetics.’”’ But 
Professor Rogers, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, is well prepared for his :task. He has 
dealt with the questions of the man in the 
street at Hyde Park Corner, and has 
familiarized himself with the difficulties 
not only of students but of men whose 
difficulties are practical. An appendix 
gives us some very interesting details of 
his out-door preaching experiences. The 
masses need a philosophy of life, and Mr. 
Rogers is not afraid to commend to them 
the faith that he has found for himself; 
and, too, the life and experiences of the 
masses must be recognized as having sig- 
nificance for philosophy; here again Mr. 
Rogers has the sympathy and insight to 
see the significance of the common life and 
its problems. Ministers will find this a 
really suggestive and valuable book, 
whether or not they agree at every point 
with the writer’s answer to the questions 
he faces so squarely. 


eons 


Preaching Values in the New Trans- 
lations of the New Testament 


By Halford E. Luccock. (The Abingdon 

Press.) 

Dr. Luccock brings out of the new trans- 
lations a great wealth of homiletical sug- 
gestion. If the book only had an index 
to the New Testament passages com- 
mented upon it would be a fine commen- 
tary to place beside Goodspeed’s and Mof- 
fatt’s New Testaments. As it is, it is full 
of helpful hints which throw light upon 
familiar old verses. The use the author 
makes of his knowledge of current affairs 
and contemporary problems adds much to 
the book. 


* * 


Commonweal 


(Harper 


Religion and the 


By Herbert Maynard Diamond. 
and Brothers. $2.00) 
Professor Diamond, of Lehigh Univer- 

sity, discusses in this book the part played 

by religion in the economy of daily life. 

“We are not, most of us, even yet entirely 

convinced that we have no reason to be 

superstitious.” A study of primitive peo- 
ples, so often undertaken because the con- 
trasts we observe between primitive life 
and our own intrigue us, actually reveals 
many bonds which link our daily life with 
that of people in distant ages and super- 
ficially different civilizations. Writing as 

a layman and running the risk of being 

misunderstood when he approached re- 

ligion in an impersonal manner, Professor 

Diamond sets out to find out from avail- 


able evidence what religion has meant as a 
social force. He finds that the drain upon 
the time and energy of primitive people 
involved in their religious cults was ter- 
rific, and he asks whether the cost was 
counterbalanced by proportionate benefits. 
The return ‘‘was in no sense commensurate 
with the labor and sacrifice,’ he concludes. 
“The cult, the medicine-man, and all the 
rest were devices for dealing with non- 
existent forces; aboriginal religious insti- 
tutions were developed in vain, since they 
had to cope with a void.’’ But there were 
by-products of value, Dr. Diamond thinks, 


in the aid to social order and discipline and 
the protection of human life which the 
cults in many ways guaranteed. So we 
may regard ourselves as ‘“‘heavily indebted 
to the phantasms of our primitive pro- 
genitors.”” The costs are being reduced 
and the benefits of a purified faith are 
greater than those of early magic, and the 
church has still a major contribution to 
make to social control and adjustment. 
The thesis is maintained in an interesting 
way and with a wealth of reference to re- 
search and_ scholarship. The starting 
point of the inquiry is one that is unusual 
in the discussion of religion, and the treat- 
ment fresh. The book is enlightening and 
challenging. 
H.E.B.S. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP CHEERY 
Ruth E. Drowne 

All good things must end, else there 
would be no memories to brighten our 
lives and urge us on. The good thing that 
has ended now is Camp Cheery, our 
Clara Barton Guild Institute at Ferry 
Beach. Neither time nor space permits of 
all that might be said about the week, but 
I will try to tell you a little of what hap- 
pened. 

On Saturday, August 4, our little group 
of girls began to arrive. The day, by the 
way, was one of the hottest; but it did 
not seem to wilt the spirits of the Camp 
Cheeryites. By supper time ten of our 
group of sixteen had arrived. As we 
proved that night, plans are not always 
carried out as planned. The evening found 
us gathered in a little circle on the beach 
rather than at a Get-together in Rowland 
Hall. The beach was the coolest available 
place, and to stay there and talk, get ac- 
quainted, sing and walk, best suited the 
desires of all. As a fitting end to our even- 
ing we went for a swim amid an unusual 
amount of phosphorus. We then gathered 
around a small camp-fire for our first good 
night, and ran off to bed cool, happy, and 
looking forward to the coming days with 
no small amount of joy. 

Early Sunday morning Camp Cheery 
made the Temple in the Grove beautiful 
for the day’s services. As, in the evening 
before, the girls had found the beach and 
its joys, so, on this day, they found the 
beauty and peace of the Grove. 

Beginning with Monday the mornings 
were given to class work. The course in 
Bible was taught by Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, the study book, ‘‘Friends of Africa,” 
by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, and a course in 
Methods and Problems by Rey. Josephine 
B. Folsom. During the week the girls 
made posters, set up an African village 
and colored a large missionary map. 

We were fortunate enough to have a 
real live missionary with us, too. Ruth 
Downing brought Friendly House nearer 


to us in many ways and we were all happy 
to have her in Camp Cheery. 

In the afternoons we rested, studied, 
swam, or did anything else which we chose 
to do. 

Every evening, soon after supper, there 
were vespers on the beach, if the weather 
permitted, and if not, in the Quillen. One 
of these services was planned and led by a 
camp girl, Ruth E. Smith from Bangor, 
Maine. 

Evenings found us usually in Rowland 
Hall. One night Miss Kirk gave her Japan 
lecture, showing some of the beautiful 
slides which she brought with her from 
Japan. Two nights were given to plays 
and short dramatic sketches. One night 
we ‘‘did’’ Old Orchard—and for the last 
night we planned a camp-fire on the beach. 
The weather was not good to us and, as 
our first night’s plans had been changed, 
so also were those for our last night. The 
camp-fire became the fire in the fireplace 
in the Quillen. Around it we sang and 
played games until bed-time. Then we 
joined hands in a big Friendship Circle. 
From the fire in the fireplace, beautifully 
symbolized by Miss Freeman as repre- 
senting the Great Light, one small candle 
was lighted, and the flame passed on 
around the circle until all held a lighted 
candle. As the light had been passed from 
one to the other, so was it a challenge to us 
to carry our light out into the world. 

Saturday had come and Camp Cheery 
was over for another year. Not a girl 
wanted to leaye. Each was filled, I think, 
with the desire we all have so many times 
when we find a place filled with inspiration 
and happiness. We wish it might go on 
forever; but if it did it would cease to be 
an inspiration. The fine girls who made 
Camp Cheery this year have gone their 
separate ways, taking with them the mem- 
ory of one week spent at the edge of a pine 
woods beside the sea. More than that, 
each has taken with her a new vision and a 
desire to see that vision come true in her 
own church. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 9-15. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
September 9-15. 
bou, Maine. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 9-15. Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


RELIEF WORK SORELY NEEDED 
National Campaign Committee, China Fa- 

mine Relief: 

Mr. Troxel, National Holiness Mission, 
Tungchangfu, Western Shantung, writes 
me: “It looks as though something can 
now be done for relief of famine-stricken 
people in our section. No rain of any con- 
sequence has fallen and wheat been ruined 
by hot winds. Continued dry weather. 
Children still being sold and people crying 
on every hand for heip. We would greatly 
appreciate latest word from New York 
Famine Fund Committee. Is there en- 
couragement you can give us to available 


Headquarters; Cari- 


funds for immediate relief? As cond'tions’ 


now stand relief should be carried forward 
uotil fall. If rain falls they may get some- 
thing of crop, if not they will need be car- 
ried through winter.”’ 
Timperley. 

Peking, June 19. 

(Mr. Timperley is Peking correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, and tempo- 
rarily employed by China Famine Relief.) 


* * 


THE DURHAM INSTITUTE 


The Northern New England School of 
Religious Education held its thirteenth 
annual session at the University of New 
Hampshire, at Durham, from Aug. 6 to 
18. There was the largest attendance on 
record—more than 400 students being 
enrolled for regular class work. Uni- 
versalist representation consisted of five 
faculty members, six students from Nashua, 
four from Concord, and one from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Because of the real worth of the Durham 
school we would urge our New England 
schools to send representatives here for 
participation in a great non-denominational 
movement. Mrs. Nellie T. Hendrick, 
the Dean, is to be congratulated upon 
the steady increase in attendance, ef- 
ficiency and interest in the school. 

* * 


FROM THE FRATERNAL DELEGATE 


One of the most delightful and profitable 
innovations at the Ferry Beach Institute 
was the presence and participation of a 
‘fraternal delegate.’’? Dr. Thomas Henry 
Billings, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salem, Mass., and his co-opera- 
tive family, were with us from Monday 
night until Thursday morning. The lec- 
ture by Dr. Billings on ‘‘The Use of the 
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CURRICULUM SEASON 


Many schools will change their 
courses of study on October first. 
Here is a matter for most earnest 
consideration, for wise choice will 
mean happier and more successful 
teachers all through the year. 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
We call attention again to the * 
* pamphlet by Rev. Laura Bowman ~* 
* Galer entitled “‘A Graded List of * 
* Text-Books for the Church School.” * 
* Careful examination and appraisal * 
* have been made of the books of dif- * 
* ferent publishers, and those suitable * 
* for use in Universalist schools have * 
* been listed with explanatory notes. * 
* Prices also are given. =A 
* ] * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


Copies of this pamphlet are being 
mailed to pastors and superinten- 
dents. Others will be presented to 
friends who are interested enough to 
ask for them. 


It should be remembered that the 
General Association follows this 
pamphlet with an offer to lend for 
examination any reasonable number 
of the books listed. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to order in the dark. 
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Bible in Religious Education,’’ scholarly, 
witty, inspiring, was one of the most useful 
features that we have had at any gathering. 
The following letter, showing that our 
visitors were not abused, is very welcome: 


Dear Friends: 

The Billings family are gloating still over 
the good time we had at Ferry Beach. We 
did enjoy immensely our experience at 
Ferry Beach. It was such a friendly, in- 
teresting group of people. Your leaders 
were very fine. You are bound to do great 
work with such people back of you. Very 
many thanks for giving us the chance to 
be present. 

Cordially yours, 
Thomas H. Billings. 

Salem, Mass., Aug. 8. 


* * 


‘““SHOWIN’ RESPECK FER SETH 
THOMAS” 


Does anybody begin services and busi- 
ness meetings ten minutes after the adver- 
tised moment? or five minutes? or one 
minute? If so the counsel and example of 
the General Sunday School Association are 
not followed. The following item from the 
New York Sun indicates that some success- 
ful men believe in promptness: 

“The meeting was called for 4 o’clock. 


At one minute before the appointed hour 
the attendant closed the doors. As he did 
so he took notice that all of the chaiis were 
occupied. 

“The room and its furnishings were in 
taste with the architecture of the building. 
A long table occupied the center of the 
room. Lewis Cass Ledyard was in the 
chair set for the presiding officer. At his 
right hand was Cardinal Hayes. Next to 
the Cardinal sat J. P. Morgan, then came 
Payne Whitney and George F. Baker, Jr. 
At the table’s end was Elihu Root and next 
to him Vincent Astor and Henry Walters. 
The engineering profession was represented 
by William Barclay Parsons and the law 
by two former Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Morgan J. O’Brien and Samuel 
Greenbaum, and by John G. Milburn and 
Frank L. Polk. 

“At a sign from President Ledyard Mr. 
Whitney arose and proceeded to read the 
report of a committee of which he is chair- 
man. It was the monthly meeting of the 
trustees of the New York Public Library. 
Every man was on time.”’ 

* ok 


CONNECTICUT IS TRUE BLUE 


Every year we receive exceeding gener- 
ous support from the Connecticut State 
Convention, and every year we receive 
with the check words of encouragement 
that double the joy. Just cacch the spirit 
of this: 


General Sunday School Association: 

Answering your letter with regard to 
financial support from our Convention 
toward the work of the General Sunday 
School Association, it is my great pleasure 
to advise you that, at the last meeting of 
our board of trustees, it was voted that 
three hundred dollars be contributed to 
the General Sunday School Association. 

You are therefore at liberty to report 
this, and I can say that the action taken 
by our board means that we believe in 
religious education and in the work of the 
General Sunday School Association with 
all our hearts, and we wish to express this 
in the gift that we have voted for the fur- 
therance of the work. 

Most sincerely, 
Herbert Belden, Treasurer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


SHE WILL TEACH 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Super- 
visor of Universalist Church Schools, will 
begin in October an engagement to teach 
six weeks in an interdenominational school 
of religious education in Springfield, Mass. 
Fortunate Springfield! 


* * 


Probably the remotest control of all re- 
mote controls nowadays is parental control. 
—Louisville Times. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Louisa T. Farmer of Canton, New 
York, mother of Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, 
died at her home, 10 West Street, Canton, 
on Saturday, August 25. The funeral 
and interment occurred on Monday after- 
noon, August 27. 


The usual annual Rally Day at Prov- 
incetown will be held on September 30. 
This is Dr. Albion’s opening Sunday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel T. Cushing have 
taken a house at 196 Lorraine Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N. J., where they will be at 
home after Oct. 1. 


Rev. Charles H. Puffer, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Stafford, Conn., has 
resigned to take effect Oct. 1. This makes 
an opening in one of our old churches 
situated in one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of our country. 


Mr. Everett Linnekin, formerly of New- 
tonville, Mass., and now of Columbus, 
Ohio, was at Headquarters the past week. 


Mrs. Eva F. Anderson of Columbus, 
Ohio, a life long Universalist, who has been 
making visits in New York and Boston, 
was at Headquarters on Aug. 29. 


Ohio 

Woodstock.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove on 
his vacation preached for us Aug. 19 and 
was greeted by large audiences both morn- 
ing and evening. He was pastor here 
thirty years ago. 

Plain City.—Services were held here 
Aug. 21 and 22, conducted by Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove, a former pastor. Six children 
were christened and four adults welcomed 
into membership. It seems good for the 
old time friends to gather and hold ser- 
vices again. 

Jersey.—Revs. Leon and Martha Jones 
are pastors here and have purchased a 
home in the village. 

* * 


BIRTHDAY PARTY AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


The annual birthday party of the Mur- 
ray Grove Association was held on August 
11 in the living room of the hotel at Murray 
Grove. Miss Hattie Miller of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, was chairman and 
the young people at the Grove, ably as- 
sisted by several of the young ladies and 
gentlemen of the Toms River high school, 
staged the play, “Clarence Decides.’ For 
an hour and a half the guests of the Murray 
Grove Association were delightfully enter- 
tained. Between the acts, Miss Elsie 
Layer of Hammonton, New Jersey, sang 
several solos, as did little Miss Helen Tip- 
ton of Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss Rachel 
Diggles of Lanoka, New Jersey. 

After the play and entertainment re- 


and Interests 


freshments were served and Miss Miller 
reported having received the amount of 
$250 from Murray Grove friends far and 
near, together with a beautifully framed 
illumination of an original poem by Mr. 
George A. Friedrich presented to the chair- 
man of the Birthday Party to adorn one 
of the walls of the Ballou House at Murray 
Grove in memory of the late Dr. William 
McGlauflin of Scranton, Pa. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............. 1,819 
Plain. City, Ohioggteeeer eer aaccee 4 
Total «. .:s.3:¢64 teyepceraen die ke tare 1,823 
— * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 436. 
Ohio, 6. Total, 442. 


“Bit 


Plain City, 


MID-WES-INN FOR AYE 
Helen Line Case 


Sunday afternoon and evening, July 29, 
we arrived, fifteen strong, representing five 
states and eight Unions—for a glorious 
week at Mid-Wes-Inn. Camp Kenmore 
greeted us cordially. The tents in a half 
circle around the parade ground, facing 
the cabin, were homelike and inviting. 
We picked our tent mates, put pads, 
blankets, and mosquito nets on our cots, 
then got acquainted with the camp and 
fellow instituters. Harold Lumsden had 


_ charge of the impressive candlelight ser- 


vice which presented effectively the key- 
note for the week. 

Our famous cooks arrived early Monday 
morning and from then on we had our 
usual bounteous and delicious meals. Each 
day began with setting-up exercises led by 
Hezleton Simmons of Akron, Ohio. A 
simple devotional meeting preceded break- 
fast. 

Classes began at 8.30. The first class 
was conducted by Mrs. Helen Line Case 
of Galesburg, Illinois, on “‘World Friend- 
ship.’’ Attitudes necessary for the devel- 
opment of world friendship were discussed 
under the titles of Race Relations, Univer- 
salist Missions, Enemies, War and Peace, 
and War and the Church. Saturday 
morning a little play was presented, 
“America for Americans.’’ 

Next came “Studies in the Apostolic 
Church’ under Richard Bird, Jr., of 
Peoria, Illinois. Paul’s life was sketched 
according to the account in Acts, and 
parts of his letters. The important inci- 
dents and his most worthwhile teachings 
were very clearly stressed. 

Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman of Dexter, 
Maine, led the third class, on ‘Union 
Methods.’ The discussions of devotional 
meetings, business meetings, and correla- 


tion of all young people’s work in the 
church were unusually helpful. 

Following a short recess Mrs. Bird pre- 
sented a course in “‘Character and Con- 
duct.’ Stages in the development of good 
character were outlined and some young 
people’s problems discussed. 

Rey. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, had the last class, in ‘‘Applying 
Christian Principles.’’ He discussed Inter- 
national Relations, Race Hatreds, Indus- 
trialism, and Politics, and gave us a list of 
suggestions to help us as individuals to 
further the application of Christ’s prin- 
ciples to life. : 

Afternoons were given over to recrea- 
tion—a baseball game, a trip to the 
theater in Joliet, a hare and hound hike 
to the Du Page river, with a marvelous 
picnic supper as the reward, croquet and 
horseshoe tournaments, and always a de- 
lightful swim in near by Lake Renwick, 
even in the pouring rain Friday afternoon. 
The hare and hound hike was the “dif- 
ferent’ feature of the week. Half the 
group left camp at 4.30 and followed a 
winding path to the picnic ground, tacking 
numbered arrows to posts and trees. 
There were several deceiving detours. The 
“hounds” started half an hour later and 
found their prey in record time. 

At 6 each evening came Retreat with 
the lowering of the flag and the singing 
of ‘‘Day Is Dying in the West.’’ Evenings 
were divided between business and pleas- 
ure. From 7 to 7.45 there was always a 
sample devotional meeting led by some 
member of Mid-Wes-Inn. At 10 we held 
our prayer circle, closing by singing ‘‘taps.”’ 

Monday evening individual stunts weie 
performed around the camp-fire and we 
enjoyed a marshmallow toast. Tuesday 
evening we had a model Y. P. C. U. busi- 
ness meeting, with excellent instruction on 
parliamentary law. Wednesday evening 
the devotional meeting was held at the 
pienie ground. All but Harold Lumsden, 
Helen Case, and Ruth Pullman rode home. 
They declared the moonrise well worth the 
return hike. 

Thursday evening the Institute business 
meeting was held. It was decided to have 
the Mid-West Rally at Indianapolis Feb. 
23 and 24. .The Institute next year will 
be from July 28 through Aug. 4. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Harold Lumsden; vice-president, Fred A. 
Line; secretary, Edna Mae Stewart of 
Joliet, Ill.; treasurer, Hezleton Simmons; 
trustee for three years, Robert Cummins. 

Friday evening two very interesting de- 
bates took place. The first, “‘Resolved" 
that the chicken came before the egg,” 
was supported on the affirmative by Rob- 
ert Cummins, on the negative by Fred 
Line. The judge declared it a draw. “‘Re- 
solved that the influence of an evil deed 
lives longer than the influence of a good 
deed,’’ was debated on the affirmative by 
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Beth Mickey of Junction City, Kansas, 
and Leon McClellan of Indianapolis, and 
on the negative by Edna Mae Stewart and 
“Hez’’Simmons. The assembly voted six 
to five in favor of the affirmative. 

For the banquet Saturday night the 
cabin was beautifully decorated with wild 
flowers, ferns, cat-tails, and branches. 
Fred Line was toastmaster and every one 
had a place on the program, some serious, 
some for amusement only. There were 
four week end guests, Louisa Magraw of 
Aurora, Ill., Russell and Carol Smith of 
Maywood, Iil., and Margaret Bay of 
Chicago. During the week brief visits 
were made by Harold Hart of Peoria, 
Tracy Pullman of Dexter, Maine, and 
Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket, R. I. Other 
instituters not formerly mentioned were 
Mrs. Line, Edith Line, and Hilda Heinz, 
of Indianapolis, David Mickey of Junction 
City, Kansas, and last but not least the 
two dogs, Midge Line and Pep Case. 
Dancing and bridge followed the banquet. 

Sunday morning Harold Lumsden had 
charge of the church service, very effec- 
tively summing up the week in a sermon 


G. Roberts Lunger 


OFFERS A SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


in a series of 


SIX DIGNIFIED CONCERTS 


Bringing before you the finest artists 
in New England 


This service may be utilized in 


three different ways: 


* 
. Asan educational and entertaining 
feature which may be presented to 
the community at a nominal price. 


. Asa means of securing funds for the 
church through the sale of tickets. 


. Asameans of procuring anew grand 
or upright piano at a reduction that 
cannot be duplicated on the pur- 
chase of a new piano. This piano 
comes to you for the first concert, 
remaihs for your use during the 
season, automatically becoming the 
property of the church at the end of 
the concert series. 


Mr. Lunger, in presenting this enterprise, has 
the endorsement and highest personal recommenda- 
tions of the following ministers and clergymen: 

George A. Gordon, senior minister 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 


Willis H. Butler 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
Hartford, Conn. 


Alexander MacColl 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Percy T. Edrop 
All Saints Church, Belmont, Mass. 


For more detailed information, or an appoint- 
ment, write 


G. ROBERTS LUNGER 
162 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


on character building. Before dinner tents 
were emptied and baggage made ready. 
Following dinner the final Retreat and 
Prayer Circle were held, and we went 
our several ways, thankful for a week of 
recreation, fellowship, and inspiration. 
* * 
MISS ENBOM MAKES A 
CORRECTION 


To the Haitor: 

I’ve been away so long without seeing 
the Leader that I have just read the edi- 
torial, ‘Sending Children Out of Hot 
Cities.’’ Will you please correct the state- 
ment, ‘““The Woman’s Missionary Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts,’’ for it is not the 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts which sup- 
ports this Camp, but the Clara Barton 
Guilds, the young women’s organization 
of the W. N. M. A., all over the country 
and even from Japan. It is unfair to give 
Massachusetts the credit when only a part 
of the financial support comes from the 
state. The bulk of the support comes 
from the country at large. The W. U. M.S. 
has given and so have other societies in 
the various churches, but the Guilds 
would have a right to resent their exclusion 
‘when they so loyally support the camp. 

Alice G. Enbom. 
* * 

GOOD-WILL WORK AMONG JEWS 
AND CHRISTIANS 
(Continued from page 1122) 

Mr. Clinchy enters upon his new work 
immediately following his return from an 
extended visit in the Near East, in which 
he has been studying the ways in which 
the Christian colleges in Constantinople, 
Beirut, Cairo and Athens are developing 
the spirit and practise of co-operative good- 
will among members of various relizions 
and races. He also spent some time in 
Palestine, looking into the existing con- 
ditions in the relations of Christians, Jews 
and Moslems to one another in that area. 

Mr. Clinchy’s experience at Wesleyan 
has already brought him into intimate con- 
tact with problems of co-operation among 


TOLSTOY 
CENTENNIAL NUMBER 
OF UNITY 


September 10, 1928 


This issue will contain articles on Tolstoy by: 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Romain Rolland 
Stephen Zweig 
Jane Addams 
Aylmer Maude 


William Montgomery Brown 
W. E. B. DuBois 

Rufus Jones 

David Starr Jordan 

John Macy 


Nathan Haskell Dole Alfred W. Martin 
William Lyon Phelps Philip Snowden, M. P. 
Mary Austin and others. 


Admirers and students of Tolstoy will want a copy 
of this issue. Send in your order promptly, with 25 
cents to: 


Unity Publishing Company 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago 


various religious groups. An intercolle- 
giate symposium on religion, held last 
December, brought to that campus Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jewish representatives 
for an exchange of experience and a general 
discussion of religious viewpoints. Mr. 
Clinchy has also become greatly interested 
in the public forum as a method of adult 
education, as a result of his having devel- 
oped a forum in Middletown, Conn., 
which has had as its speakers outstanding 
leaders in business, drama, literature, re- 
ligion and education. 
* * 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
VERMONT 


Rev. Edwin P. Wood, of Brattleboro, 
pastor of All Souls Church, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec, to succeed the late Rev. George F. 
Fortier. Mr. Wood has been in Brattle- 
boro seven years, following a pastorate in 
the Pullman Memorial Church in Albion, 
N. Y. During his stay in Brattleboro the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches have 
united. Mr. Wood will retain the pas- 
torate in Brattleboro. Mrs. George F. 
Fortier, of Morrisville, will continue the 
office of Secretary. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Sept. 12. Rockingham Association at Dover, N. H. 
Sept. 23-26. Maine State Convention, Auburn and 
Lewiston. 


Sept. 24-26. Illinois State Convention, Galesburg. 
Sept. 28-30. Indiana State Papeete, Indian- 
apolis. 


Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 4-7. Minnesota State Convention, Tuttle 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

ek 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundredth annual session of,the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in Auburn 
and Lewiston, Sept. 23-26, 1928, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

The sessions of this Centennial Convention will 
open with a mass meeting on Sunday evening, Sept. 
23, at which the principal address will be given by 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, of Washington, D. C., on 
“The Historic Genius of the Universalist Church.” 


“BEACON HILL” ASSORTMENT 
CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 


25 Engraved Cards $1.00 


Assorted Designs with Envelopes 
Retail Value over $2.50 Package 
YOU 


can Make Money 
Selling the “Beacon Hill” assortment 


Limited number reliable agents wanted, in Churches» 
Schools, Colleges, Offices, Factories, etc. Write for 


information, with seferences. 
BEACON. HILL 


DAMON’ S STATIONERS 


7 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Successors to H. H. Carter & Co. Est. 1864 
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The sessions of Sunday evening and Monday, in- 
cluding the centennial banquet on Monday eve- 
ning, will be held in the Elm St. Universalist Church, 
Auburn. The sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Lewis- 
ton. On Tuesday evening the Convention Mass 
Meeting will be addressed by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of Detroit, Mich., President of the General Con- 
vention. 

The Maine Universalist Convention was organ- 
ized in Lewiston, June 24, 1928. 

The Auburn and Lewiston parishes unite in a 
cordia] invitation to all Universalists of Maine to 
attend. Lodging and breakfast will be furnished. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
x x 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 
ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 28. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

ae 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-first annual session of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention and auxiliary bodies will be held 
at Galesburg, Ili., Sept. 24-26, 1928. Y. P. C. U. 
Convention Sept. 21-23, 1928. 

Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
tek: 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Chureh, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

John M,. Atwood, President. 
on) 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SOTA 

The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ar 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Sat 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford 
is located among the beautiful hills and woods of 


OF MINNE- 


NE 


SOLENT 94 


AS 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


central Massachusetts and easily accessible by 
auto or trolley car. The closing of the summer 
camps makes available four good furnished rooms 
and bath completely supplied with everything 
except table and bed linen and silver. An ideas 
place for an autumn vacation at low cost. Rental 
$10 per week, or $2 per day. Apply to the W. N. 
M. A., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tele- 
phone Clara Barton Birthplace, Oxford 11-14. 
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INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 

The eighty-first annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana will be held in Central Uni- 
versalist Church, Indianapolis, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1928, beginning at 1 
p. m., Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


Two Important Books 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of “‘Did Jesus Mean It?’ “‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’ and ‘“‘Dare We Meet the Challenge? ”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited”’ sets forth “‘that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—“God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


; Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street gs $3 33 


@ 


Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an Introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.’’ (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 23 33 3: 33 Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 

Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hail. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ii. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoola 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo | 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


College Course 


Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano , 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, indoor golf, archery 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Crackling 


Install a Gas Geyser 
And enjoy your bath in an abundance of 
scalding hot water. 
—Ad in the China Press (Shanghai). 
* * 

Wonder how theatrical folks kept their 
voices. in condition before cigarettes were 
invented.—Marshall County (Minn.) Ban- 
ner. 

* * 

“Doris is getting a man’s wages.”’ 

“Yes, I knew she was married.’”’—Boston 
Post. 

* * 

I would announce to the voters of Hood 
River and Wasco counties that on account 
of being in near future practically offered 
a college degree, I hereby postpone my 
candidacy for nomination of State Senator. 

I am to have a lecture on Abraham Lin- 
coln when I graduate from the college in 
Tacoma and I expect to come before the 
people with all the power of my personality 
and magnetism at next senatorial election. 

After making a deep study of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln in college I feel a com- 
pelling duty to offer my services to the 
people as State Senator.—Oregon paper. 

* * 

Little Emma was crossing the desert 
with her parents in their high-powered, 
well-equipped motor. She became unusu- 
ally silent for a while, and then surprised 
them by saying: ‘‘Mother, I never saw so 


much nothing in all my life.’’—Life. 
* * 


And if the Frenchman who said he didn’t’ 


see anything in America except hotels had 
lowered his eyes a bit he might have no- 
ticed a filling station brightening a corner 
here and there.—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan for Mr. 
Byrd to get his rescuers started for the 
South Pole before he leaves?—Portland 
Express. 

* * 

So I had to ask a simple question, 
though I felt that by so doing I was lower- 
ing myself in the eyes of the lunatic: 

jizdam dDtTbb6ntoi shm shm. sh.—Fi%c- 
tion serial in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

* * 

Nothing else dispels the allure of the 
Good Old Days, so called, like a short 
journey through the family album.—De- 
troit News. 

* * 

WANTED—Experienced stenographer. 
Must be good figure. Hewitt Grocery Co. 
—Sault Ste. Marie paper. 

* * 

A Boston paper prints a puzzle showing 
a young blond man playing a saxophone 
with the end plugged up, and the caption 
is, ““What is. wrong with this picture?” 
We think it is all right.-—Detroit News. 

* * 

Revised Version: All work and no play 

makes jack and lots of it.—Purple Parrot. 
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RALLY DAY TARGET INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 90 


In a setting of autumnal woodland foliage is a 
target, reproduced in alternating circles of red, 
white and blue. On this is: ‘‘Do not miss Rally 
Day next Sunday.’”’ An arrow is also shown with 
“Count on Me” lettered on its feathered end, its 
tip penetrating the center of the target, in which 
appears “In our School.”” The members are further 
urged to help the school to ‘‘Hit the mark in attend- 
ance,”” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid Pin Back Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. 

The design, which is lithographed in bright colors, 
reflects the world-wide interest in the airplane. 
The stirring slogan helps school spirit. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


BASEBALL HOME PLATE RALLY DAY 
INVITATION No. 92 


RALL 
NEXT SUNDRY 


F This reproduces the arm of one of our star Ameri- 
can League Baseball pitchers putting the ball across 
the home plate. The message calls upon the mem- 
bers to “Step up and put it (the Sunday school) 
across.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY TRAFFIC TOWER INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 91 


The tower is situated on an impressive city high- 
way, which is marked off for traffic separation. A 
broad arrow laid across the highway directs atten- 
tion to a Sunday school building. A very effective 
use is made of the traffic tower signals ““To Go and 
Stop.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 


With appropriate designs and messages for small 
children. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


